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A New England Ballad. 


The COMMONWEALTH offers 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


For the best ballad on a subject in New England history, from 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. : 

These ballads may be of any length, from forty lines to one 
hundred and forty. They must be sent to as with a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name. 

‘This premium is a SUBSCRIBER'S PREMIUM, and is open only to 
persons who are regular subscribers to the COMMONWEALTH. 

All poems written in pee must be received at this office 
on or before the first of April 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 
Academy, 1044 Beacon Street. Wednesday, March 9. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Wednesday, March 9. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, March 8. 


Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. American House, 
Tuesday, March 8; Annual Meeting and Dinner. 


Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, March 2; Notes on Col- 
lections of Cryptogram; from the Higher Mountains of New Eng- 
land, by W. Ge Farlow; Invasion of Eastern New England by 
Norwegian Glaciers; Additional Evidence concerning Human 
Remains under the Sonora Table Mountain, California, by G. 
Frederick Wright. 
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George F. H. Markoe. 
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30 Tremont Street. 
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of Technology. Tuesday, April 19. 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Bulid- | up their lives to the exactions of this office stretches | 


ing, Corner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sunday, February 28, 
12:15 p. m. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, | Treasury who las served a full term of four years and lived. | 


March 10; Tabulating a Census by Electricity, by H. Hollerith an 
T. C. Martin. 
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TO-DAY. 


One of the most important inti. series of papers 
;which THe COMMONWEALTH is engaged in publishing— 
|representing the current work and thought of the scien- 
| tifle and other learned societies of Boston—is that which 
we have the pleasure of presenting to our readers on the 
jthird page of this number. In it Dr. Chandler sets 
forth the most notable discovery in astronomical re- 
search which the present year, or for that matter many 
|years past, has produced. Dr. Chandler made known 
| his discovery ip a paper read before the Boston Scientific 
Society, Tuesday evening. A full abstract, prepared by 
the competent hand of John Ritchie, Jr., is given Tur 
COMMONWEALTH readers to-day. The advantage of this 
prompt publication, in complete and authoritative form, 
of this and the other papers printed from week to week 
in this journal is finding, we are pleased to say, wide 
recognition. 





Dr. S. C. Chandler, the author of this discovery, has 
been interested for about twenty-five years in the subject 
of variable stars, having been one of the discoverers of the 
new star of 1866. Forthe greater part of the time he 
has been an active observer in this and other depart- 
ments of astronomy, being the leader of the observing 
force of the Boston Scientific Society. He is a member 
of the American Academy, Senior Vice President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
a member of the National Academy and of the Astrono- 
mische Gesellschaft of Berlin, Germany. He has been 
a constant contributor to the astronomical periodicals, 
has compiled a Catalogue of Variable Stars and has 
written a number of memoirs upon astronomical and 
mathematical subjects. The Almucantar, an astronomi- 
cal instrument of Dr. Chandler’s invention, has pro- 
duced some remarkable results. Although he is not 
connected with any regular observatory, he is one of the 
most widely known of American astronomers though his 
activity in matters connected with that science. 





With regard to Dr. Chandler's latest discovery, Pro- 
fessor Lewis Boss of Albany, who stands next to the 
highest authority in the world on stellar motions, on 
hearing of it through correspondence declared that it 
‘took his breath away.” Professor B. A. Gould is quoted 
as saying that this discovery is comparable to that of the 
planet Uranus by Le Verrier. To the unscientific mind, 
some idea of the depths of space to which these astro- 
nomical observations penetrate may be given by the 
statement that the rays of light from Algol which now 
fall upon the eye of the observer started forty yesrs ago 
from that distant sun. 





A suggestion is made by Mr. Charles C. Soule ina 
letter to the Boston Herald which is eminently reasonable 
and which, if adopted, will go far to silence criticisms 
upon the building of the new Public Library. This sug- 
gestion is that the plans for the completion of the new 
building be referred to the City Architect, Mr. Wheel- 
wright, for examination and report as to the necessity of 
the expenditure which Mr. McKim’s schedules call for. 
It is to be borne in mind that the city of Boston expects 
the new Public Library building to be a thing of beauty 
as well as of usefulness, and that it is well able to pay 
for what it wants. But there is no question that the 
opinion of an architect in whose judgment the public has 
full confidence, as it has in that of Mr. Wheelwright, is 
desirable and would be found satisfactory. 





Secretary Foster is now obliged to cross the ocean in 
search of the rest which official duties forbid him to ob- 
tain here. The post of Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
deed, is one that kills its occupants with a terrible regu- 
larity. Mr. Windom was struck down with the sudden- 
ness of a lightning stroke. Mr. Manning, his predeces- 
|gor, lingered, kept at his work and died. Mr. Folger 
| went the same way. The line of those who have given 





iback to John Sherman, the only Secretary of the 


| Secreary Foster is wise to fly from fate before it is too late. 
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FIVE CENTS. 
But this ought not to be. The country ought not to exact 
of its servants the sacrifice which the work and the re- 
sponsibility of this office so inexorably demand. It is not 
necessary. Mr. Foster himself has indicated the manner 
in which relief may be given. The duties should be 
divided and a separate department created; but, first of 
all, the labor of what is called the ‘distribution of pat- 
ronage’ should be removed. 





The bread riot of Thursday is the most ominous 
demonstration of popular discontent which has appeared 
in Europe. For while its immediate occasion was the 
destitution and suffering among the unemployed working 
people, its inspiring cause was the political animosity of 
the party which represents democratic ideas in Germany. 
These ideas, indeed, can hardly be called democratic, for 
their propagandists go much further and do not hesitate 
to live upto the signification of the name which they 
have adopted, that of the Socialist party. It was the dis 
contented workmen under the instigation of agitators of 
this party which marched down the great avenue of lin- 
dens on Thursday, shouting the Marseillaise, and did 
bloody battle with the police under the windows of the 
Alte Schloss from which Emperor William looked on. 

The two jarring elements in the German social and 
political system were there face to face-—the representa- 
tive of autocracy and the people themselves. It is nearly 
half a century since there was such a meeting in such a 
temper; and during that half ‘century belief in autocratic 
government has waned and belief in the authority of the 
people has grown, in Germany as everywhere else 
throughout the world. The Germans have received a 
constitutional government; an empire, their next neigh- 
bor, has been changed into a republic; the Democratic 
idea has spread through Europe even where it has made 
no open demonstration. On the other hand, there has 
come to the throne a young man who seeks té revive in 
himself the traditions of absolutism and of feudal rule, 
snd who poses on every public occasion as the represen- 
tative of reaction. Everyone must ask himself if such 
a strained condition can last; and the outbreak of Thurs- 
day would seem to indicate that this is impossible. 











Chicago, at the present moment, is the most fortunate 
of American cities in the benefactions of wealthy men 
for public purposes. It was only a few weeks ago that 
the bequest of John Crerar, giving $3,000,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a public library, was declared valid by 
the courts. Yesterday came the news of a gift of 
$1,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller to the new University 
of Chicago, the institution of which Prof. Harper is the 
head but which has not yet been fully organized. This 
makes Mr. Rockefeller’s contribution $2,600,000; the last 
million being specifically named as a fund from whose 
income the current expenses of the university are to be 
defrayed. Mr. Rockefeller says in his letter to the trus- 
tees: ‘I make this gift as a special thanks-offering to 
Almighty God for returning health.” Such instances of 
the use of wealth should go far to reconciling the veriest 
socialist to the existence of millionaires. 





It isto be hoped that.the Legislature will close the 
doors absolutely against that class of schemes known as 
short-term endowment orders, with which Massachusetts 
has come to be infested. It is hard to believe that our 
people are more gullible than those in other parts of the 
country; possibly it is only an excess of imagination 
which has led them to accept as real these plans which 
promise something for nothing; but, whatever may be 
the cause of the delusion, the remedy is to be found only 
in protection by the State. Effectuai protection from 


this source can be enjoyed only when these concerns are 
forbidden by law, as lotteries are. 





The performance of the steamship Majestic in ‘break- 
ing the record’ of Atlantic passage at a season of the 





year when the conditions are usually unfavorable, is the 
subject of some comment. The actual time occupied in 
crossing the ocean was not lessened, indeed; but, taking 
into consideration the greater length of the course 
sailed, the passage was made at swifter speed than ever 
before known. 
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Fes. 27. ‘‘WhenI am discouraged,” said Mr. Noyes, 
‘‘or arrogant or sceptical, the best thing for me is to go 
out of the house and look at Orion and Aldebaran.” 

Fes. 28. From John Bright: ‘After all, we are all 
or one religion.” 

Fes. 29. ‘‘Eche dayes trouble ys sufficient for the 
same silfe daye.” Tyndale. 

Marcu 1. ‘‘They said she had many excellent quali- 
ties. The trouble was that she did not display them. 
She was like gingerbread, of which you are told that it 
has butter in it.” 

MAnkcH, 2. 
to doubt the power of the Lord. It is also necessary not 


From St. Martin: “It is not enough not 


to doubt your own.” 
Marcu. 3. From F. R. Stockton 
ungratified curiosity are often very irritating, but we 


‘The gnawings of 


should remember that the gnawings of gratified curiosity 
are frequently mangling.” 

Marcu 4. Mrs. Shaw at the temperance convention 
‘‘T would give more for an ounce of father’s example | 


than for a ton of mother’s love.’’ 


2 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


enough equipped, to send off their competent teachers on 
a Wander Year, as often, at least, as one year in seven. 
The city of Boston might well follow such an exam- 
ple. No one has read the instructive reports of the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners, who does not see how much 
important suggestion the gentlemen on that commission 
have derived from other lands. Indeed, no one travels 
abroad without seeing details of administration—it may 
be in the mere watering of streets, it may be in cleaning 
them—which have suggested themselves to some bright 
experimenters there, and which might be imitated here. 
The heads of departments would certainly gain enough 
in suggestion and in experience to justify amply the 


expense of the journey and the salary which must be paid | 


to their substitutes. 

Mr. Curtis speaks in his Lowell address of the 
‘provincial inexperience of the Yankee.’ The phrase is 
well chosen. No real Yankee wants to have it a phrase 
which shall apply always. I always see with regret that 
the journals speak of a journey to Chicago or to New 
Orleans, by any committee in search of information, as 
if it were a ‘junket.’ If we have gentlemen who are 
willing to inform themselves as to the duty they have in 


hand, and to give up their time for that purpose, the 


least we can do is to pay their expenses. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


GERM THEORY OF DISEASE 
That chapter of his book, ‘The Origin and Destiny of 
Map,’ which Dr. William Thornton devotes to a discus- 


| sion of this somewhat popular theory of disease, contains 


THE ART OF GOVERNING 


| 


| 
The old New England notion supposes that everybody 


can do everything. If amancould not do anything, in 
the old New England system, he was relegated to ‘keep- | 
ing tavern.’ It was supposed that that could be done by 
one who was absolutely ignorant of all arts. 

It was therefore supposed that any person could be 
captain of a company of infantry, without instruction in 
war, and that any one could be a selectman of a town. 
To bea selectman, all that was needed was that one 
should be selected. 

Following this habit, or the analogies from it, when | 


} 
we establish more complicated municipal systems, as in 


city governments, we choose mayor, aldermen, and com- | 
mon council men—not because the gentlemen chosen | 
have given any study to the complicated science of the| 
government of cities—we choose them because they are} 
the best men we can get. Every now and then, indeed, | 
the announcement is made, with a good deal of satisfac- | 
tion, that a city has risen in its might and has chose | 
somebody who has had nothing to do with city govern- | 
ment. The famous Mr. Tweed was thus chosen. Mayor | 
Grace, of New York, a very different person, was thus | 
chosen. That is to say, we have come to that curious 
pass that it is spoken of asa matter of credit to a public 
officer that he has had vo experience in the business to 
which he is appointed. | 
Many years ago, I was talking witha Mayor of Bos- 
ton who has since that time proved that people were 
right who supposed he was a manof rare executive 
ability. I asked his impression about one of these knotty 
points of administration at Deer Island. “Oh,” said he 
in substance, ‘‘if I should be chosen mayor again next 
year, [may do thus and so. But what did I know of 
these matters when [ was chosen? I had never served in 
the city government. I knew no more of city affairs than | 
any average man who reads the newspapers.” He was | 
chosen a second time. But many such men are not. | 
Men are turned out—-by City Hall itself, very likely—at | 
the end of the first year, simply because in that first year 
they have been learning the duty as well as they can. 
The Romans, who were great administrators, had | 
more sense. Their system compelled men to go through a 
course of practical training. It was somewhat as if we 
said that a man must serve on the Street Commission or 
the Water Commission before he could serve as an Alder- 
man; and as if we then said that he must serve on the 
Board of Aldermen before he became Mayor. They had, | 
therefore, but a small list of candidates ; but they had men 
of experience, at least. Ifa young man wanted promo: | 
tion, he must first serve the city which he expected one} 
day to rule. He must enter service as an JEdile, and give | 
himself personally to the inspection and arrangement of | 
streets and houses and public buildings, before he could | 
be chosen to the higher office of a Pretor. Then he must 
have the experience of a Pretor before he could be} 
chosen Consul. Thus he came to the dignity of Consul, 


with some knowledge, even in detail, of what a Consul} 


| 


had to supervise and of what he had to do. 

It would be an excellent plan if we gave to the heads | 
of departments in our city government what in the better | 
equipped colleges they give to thir professors. It is the 
gift of one year in seven, in which the professor may 
leave his home and see how: his work is done in other 
states, perhaps in other lands. The world’s people are 
apt to say, with a sneer, that no college knows anything 
of what. passes ten miles beyond its chapel bell. This is 
most untrue of the colleges sensible enough, and well 





some remarks that deserve to be read and to be kept well 


ls ‘ Tr P 
in mind. There is much unwarranted alarm felt by pru- 


dent and cautious people lest they may contract disease 


| by breathing the air of heaven or by drinking the water 


of the fountains and rills. This nervous trepidation is of 
itself enough to induce some forms of disease. It results 


| largely from the rather sensational way in which an- 
|; nouncements of certain discoveries in biological science 


have been made. Sensationalism in this department of 
literature is no more to be commended than is the same 


| element in fiction. 


Whatever will give reassurance in the good will and 
kindly offices of nature should now be said by those who 


are competent to form an opinion. Dr. Thornton is | 


clear and positive on this point. He says in regard to 
the existence of disease germsin the system: ‘‘An envi- 
voument must exist, which is produced from a specific 
change in the composition of a part, rendering it sus- 
ceptible to the support and growth of micro-organisms 
or ‘living’ units. This condition evidences disorganising 
processes. These parasites are present for the removal 
of all disorganised products, so that it is a wise provision 
in nature to furnish means, the absence of which would 
permit of the production of sufficient septic matter to 
annihilate whole colonies of subjects.” 

This view implies that the germ may serve an impor- 
tant purpose in the economy of nature. It may be that 


| the ‘living’ matter does not sooner or more certainly pro- 


duce disease and death than would the lifeless matter 
which is the condition of its existence. It is no less 
unlikely that the animalcule occasionally found in water 
come into existence in accordance with a similar purpose 
and plan. The writer recalls an early medical friend of 
his—now of blessed memory—who was always provided 
with a fine Coddington lens to help him in his search for 
whatever form of plant or animal life might be able to 
thrive and disport itself before his eyes without fear of 
detection because of its small size. One day the doctor 
was intently looking at some drops of water which he 
had taken from a still place ina stream. A farmer com- 
ing along and seeing how absorbed was the scientist in 
his examination remarked that he supposed it would be 
well if sll were equally careful never to drink any water 
without first looking to see what living creatures might 
be init. ‘Just contrary to what you shrewdly suppose,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘I never think of such a thing when I 
drink. Animalcule are not common in water. It is true 
that water containing them is not desirable, but if the 
condition of the water favors their growth, then it is a 
safer beverage with them in it than without them. I am 
now looking for sponges.” No doubt that intensely 
practical New England soul went on speculating as to the 
commercial value of sponges that were too small to be 
visible to the unaided eye. 

One day last fall when the leaves were falling from 
trees and there was a smell of mould and decay in the air, 
I overheard a lady say that she had not drawn a single 
breath iu crossing the Common that day because she was 
sure that the air was loaded with the germs of disease. 


| Thad that very same day stopped, as long as my haste 
would allow, to study a curiously buttressed trunk | 


among the elms, and had not once dreamed of anything 
like danger. The was the smell of mould and of other 
fungous growth, and there were the green conferve on 
the Frog Pond, but none ofthese had any more inclina- 
tion or power of seizing upon the human system than had 
the trees themselves. 

If we admit that the disease germ has anywhere, at 
any time, any office or function in the processes of 


growth and decay, then it appears at once that to employ 
a bacillus of another species for,its extermination is not 
a wise thing todo. Doctor Thornton clearly holds this 
opinion when he says: ‘‘Working in the wrong field is 
particularly evident by a desire of some pathologists and 
chemists to diseover a prophylactic to tuberculosis.” A 
few years ago this fact was curiously brought to the 
notice of the world. The vulgus profanum could see the 
points in the case just as clearly as could the doctors who 
had the matter under discussion. It was just after M. 
Pasteur, the eminent French scientist, had succeeded in 
freeing the vine from the ravages of the phylloxera, and 
in rescuing the siikworm from the attacks of the pebrin 

and the facherie. Complaints came from the farmers of 
| Australia that the rabbit was becoming a plague and a 
| pest. Application was made to M. Pasteur for a microbe 
|that would prove fatal to the rabbit. The particular 
| bacillus that would accomplish this purpose was promptly 
| forthcoming; but then applicants learned that this same 
j agent of destruction would show little discrimination in 
| choosing subjects to work upon; that it would, in fact, 
| prefer fowl to rabbit. The clamor for that kind of 
|}remedy ceased. Even the enraged farmers could see 
| that there might be greater evils than the rabbit plague. 

There can be no doubt that in earlier geologic ages of 
| the world much life has flourished on our glo»de such as 
| would be unpleasant if not hostile to human life. The 
| remains of the great saurians prove this. It was not to 
| be expected that everything offensive to man should en- 
| tirely disappear before man made his appearance on the 

scene. Human life is quite as aggressive as any other 
| form of life, and it will hold its own against the robe 
| and the bacillus just as it has he!d its own against the 
| monsters of the forest and the deep. There is no more 
| reason for one to hold his breath in crossing our Common 
or to deny himself a drink of Cochituate water than there 
would be in his running away at sight of the fossil tracks 
in the Connecticut River sandstone. 
Isaac B. CHOATE. 

AN IMPORTANT BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 

For the greater rapidity of progress, we need in 
Massachusetts the development which Natural History 
Gardens under the direction of scientific men would 
bring. This isan educational branch of unlimited power 
which has been passed over, with the regret of the few, 
thoughtlessly by the many, while concerted action would 
have led to the establishment of such gardens. There 
are laws of development end conditions of life which 
cannot be understood withcut a knowledge of natural 
history. When instruction amuses and is received un- 
consciously the best results are produced; hence such 
Zodlogical Gardens as there are to be in Massachusetts 
would be the best of schoolsin the world. 

In the correspondence between the Park Commission- 
ers and tbe Boston Society of Natural History (publish- 
ed fromthe year 1887,) is shown the practical combina- 
tion of thought of two classes of workers. One class 
strives for attractiveness, improvement and utility of 
certain areas; the other class wishes to introduce into 
those areas attractions demonstrating natural condi- 
tions, so grouping organic life that it will appeal to one 
through its resemblances and _ relationships. This 
arrangement furthers inquiry, meditation and study. 
Another class is needed, to add to the benelits already 
derived—a contributing class. These three classes are 
the three levers necessary to start the Zoélogical Gardens 
and place them ina position which will make them 
superior to a state pride. 

To every one opposed to dime shows, attracting by 
hoaxes those who are ready to be hoaxed, and the pro- 
miscuous and uuvreliable information vouched by 
keepers to thos who desire facts yet have too few 
| opportunities for*gathering them, the zodlk gical garden 
plan appeals. It presents an ethical and educational 
standard. The benefits springing from such an organiz- 
ation can not briefly be enumerated. They will be too 
numerous, and so wide spreading that, mingling as they 
will with other lines, the total power will be unrecorded, 
except in the hidden chronicles of life. One has only to 
|read Prof. Alpheus Hyatt’s article, entitled ‘The Next 
Stage in the Development of Public Parks’ (published in 
| the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1891) to see the good 
| which we Massachusetts folk might do. 
| The specified ‘fund of $200,000, for the purpose of 
|enabling the Boston Society of Natural History to estab- 
lish Natural History Gardens and Aquaria,’ seems a large 
one; but when the work in detail is considered, the 
| amount is surprisingly small. To obtain it the following 
| Ways have been suggested by the Directors of the Natu- 
ral History Gardens and Aquaria: 

1. By contributing directly to the Garden Fund. 

2. By becoming a Garden Member, without or, better, 
with Life Membership. 

3. By inducing others to contribute to the Garden 
Fond. 

4. By inducing others to join the Society as Garden 
Members without or, better, with Life Membership. 

It is proposed that ‘‘members shall be chosen by the 
Council. No person less than fifteen years{of age shall be 
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chosen a Garden Member. Annual fees of Garden Mem- 
bers, $10; Life Garden Membership, $200. A Garden 
Member may attend any of the scieutific meetings, take 
partin the election of officers, obtain entrance to the 
Society’s Museum on Member’s Day, and will receive the 
annua) reports of the Society and the Gardens, an annual 
ticket of admission to the Natural History Gardens and 
Aquaria, a certain number of single admission tickets 
annually, and the liberty of purchasing other tickets at 
reduced rates.” 

No city offers greater advantages for a of 
Zodlogical Gardens and Aquaria than Boston. To those 
longing to seelife upon the green and among the shrubs 
and trees, the perfectness of the Playstead at Franklin 
Park must lack complete charm, without the animals 
which could lead happy lives in Long Crouch Woods. 
The fauna of the north temperate zone are little 
known that to decline the request for money to aid in 
placing them where they may become familiar sights 
is simply to bar the way to knowledge. Refusal would 
seem to indicate not only a personal desire to remain in 
ignorance, but the willingness to deprive thousands of 
persons of enlightenment for which they long. 

Every one who has used a dip-net and fishing tackle 
ought to respond tothe oppertunity for raising money to 
start the Fresh Water Aquaria at Ward’s Pond; while 
those who like to watch the of 
by responding to the petition 
for funds to start the Marine Aquarium at City Point. 
naturally desired, small 
ones will be accepted by Mr. Charles W. Scudder, Treas- 
urer of the Boston Society of Natural History, at No. 4 
Post Office Square, Boston. 
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&. C. CHANDLER BEFORE THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 


RITCHIE, JR. 


SOCIBTY. 
ABSTRACT BY JOHN 

In a series of papers contributed to the Astronomical 
Journal, Dr. 8S. C. Chandler has pointed out the exist- 


ence of inequalities in the periods of a large number of 


variable stars, and the numerical laws governing the 
same have been noted. This is part of a considerable 


work on the variable stars which Dr. Chandler has under- 
taken, and which will be pushed forward as fast as the 


work of discussing them can be accomplished. Mean- 
while, some researches have been made as to the causes 
of these mysterious phenomena, the results of which 
are of sufficient importance to justify their immediate 
publication. 

The paper treats principally of Beta Persei, Algol, 
a short period variable star of peculiar type. Dr. 
Chandler’s work shows that the inequalities in the period 
of this star and some other phenomena connected with 
it can be satisfactorily accounted for by the following 
theory : 

“Algol, together with its close companion, whose 
revolution about it in two days and twenty hours pro- 
duces by eclipse the observed fluctuations in light, 
according to the well known hypothesis of Goodricke, 
confirmed by the elegant investigation of Vogel, is sub- 
ject to still another orbital motion ofa quite different 
kind. Both bodies have a common revolution about a 
third, a large, distant and dark companion or primary, 
in a period of about one hundred and thirty years. The 
size of this orbit around the common centre of gravity 
is approximately equal to that of Uranus about the Sun.” 

Dr. Chandler considers that the plane of the orbit is 
inclined to the line of our vision about 20°; that Algol 
passed through what might be termed an ascending 
node in 1804, and the descending node in 1869; and 
gives sundry other particulars intelligible to astronomers 
as indicating the apparent position of the orbit. The 
orbit he considers circular or of very moderate eccen- 
tricity. The largest diameter of the projected eclipse 
measured on the face of the sky is about 
seconds of arc. The result of the motion of the 
in an orbit such as this would an 
proper motion. 

The proof of these propositions rests in the first 
place upon the inequalities in the period of Algol, which 
Dr. Chandler has already investigated, the results being 
published in the Astronomical Journal; and in the second 
place upon an irregularity in the proper motion which 
he now shows for the first time. The problem is an 
exceedingly delicate one even for an astronomer, but to 
him the evidence is satisfactory. 

But so far as thoseconservatives are concerned, who 
do not care to agree at once that the matter of the 
irregular proper motion is demonstrated, there remains 
the fact that the evidences of disturbance in the times 
of the minima of the star—evidences which are as well 
established as any astronomical facts can be—reguire 
for their explanation the perturbations of a third body, 
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| Situated with reference to the other two about as accord- | in the case of S. Cancri. I have failed to find the phenom- 


|ing to this theory. The results, which the admission of 
|the data concerning proper motion suggest, in reality 
| supplement and follow out those which are to be obtain- 
|ed from the period alone. Since it is possible that the 
distant companion primary may have light enough, 


| intrinsic or reflected, to be visible in some of our large | 


| telescopes, the proper place in which to look for it is 
| indicated. While only guesses may be made as to its 
| actual brightness, if the unknown were as large as Algol, 
jand had no light of its own, it ought not to be far below 
the range of the best glasses; while if larger, or partly 
| luminous, the chances of seeing it under favorable con- 
| ditions are good enough to warrant an earnest effort to 
| do so. 

| Assuming that the obscuration of the light of Algol 
lis due to the interposition of a dark body, revolving 
}about it according to the known laws of gravitation, if 
the nature of the be pure and without per- 
}turbation, the times of conjunction must follow each 
| other at exactly equal intervals. But since these times 
}are not equal, one of two hypotheses may be made: 
first, that one or both components are not 
second, that there 
system. 

While the result according to the first supposition 
would be a disturbance in the times of conjunction, it is 
hardly probable that this cause is adequate to explain 
the character and magnitude of the irregularities which 
have With reference to the second 
hypothesis, what is the relation of the third body to the 
system? It evidently cannot revolve between the satellite 
land the star; if it were moving in an orbit but little out- 


revolution 


spherical; or, 


is at least one more body in the 


been observed. 





side of the orbit of the satellite, it would produce irreg- 
| ularities of short duration. It seems probable, then, 
that the third body lies sufficiently far from the other 


two that its disturbing influence is comparatively small. 
It is possible, then, to treat the problem as if Algol and 
its satellite, regarded as a single mass, were revolving 
about the common centre of gravity of the system of 
three (or more) bodies. 

The workof Dr. Chandler in treating this problem is 
of course technical, the computation 
one and rendered still more so by the 
observations known do 
lution. 


a delicate 
fact that all the 
not cover a full period of revo- 
Nor does he carry his discussion to a rigid solu- 
| tion, because of a projected exhaustive consideration of 
| the same subject with all attainabte data. But, from the 
| aateue of the provisional orbit, we may expect that in 
a few years the apparent period of light variations, now 
near its minimum, will begin to increase, and with it the 
irregularity of proper motion. 
be tuken before that time will the greater part 
of the uncertainties of the present orbits. A second 
orbit, which Dr. Chandler has computed as a refinement 
of the first, gives the period of Algol and its close com- 
panion about the centre of their system as 130.91 years. 

An interesting fact quoted is that this computed orbit 
gives a minimum of Algol as occurring on Nov. 8, 1671, 
while on that evening the astronomer Montanari 
marked that the star which was usually of the 
magnitude was then only fourth. This was more 
than a centary before Goodricke’s discovery. Unfortu- 
nately Montanari does not give the hour of his observa- 
tion, but the general correctness of the orbit is shown, 
it being thus carried nearly 16,000 revolutions back of 
the year 1800, which has been selected as the starting- 
| point for computations. 

Comparing carefully the light of the star with the 
light which it should have according to this orbit, there 
remain some systematic deviations, which the circular 
orbit does not satisfy; norare they, indeed, apparently 
consistent with eccentricity. While it is yet too early to 
assert positively that these deviations are not due to 
motion in an elliptical orbit, still there is a strong pre- 
sumption against that conclusion. 

Careful as one should be in a case like this not to let 
imagination override facts, it must be admitted, if the 
results of the paper are accepted, thai there is enough 
analogy between the primary and secondary motion here 
exhibited and those of our own solar system to make 
it not improbable that the system of Algol consists 
lof more than three bodies. This finds some strength 
in the fact that the distance of the central dark sphere 
from Algol must be more than 2500 times es great 
as that of the nearer dark companion, and at that dis- 
tance the disturbing force of the former must be very 
small. Therefore, if in the future there should be dis- 
covered evidence of deviation from pure elliptical mo- 
tion, we must naturally turn to a fourth body as the 
disturbing element. 

In conclusion, Dr. Chandler states: ‘‘But the whole 
| subject, in its various phases, opens up anew and large 
field for speculation, which I leave to the cultivation of 
| those who are inclined to that recreation. 
| ‘‘Meanwhile, the present discovery, if it prove to be 
| such, has a much wider cosmological meaning than the 
| mere explanation of the phenomena of this star. It has 
been shown by the writer, in previous articles, that four 
of the variables of this type exhibit irregularities anal- 
|ogous to those of Algol. Schdénfeld has done the same 
| for another, and there is some evidence of the same sort 
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enon only in Delta Libre. The remaining two variables 
of the type have been too recently discovered for us to 
| assert anything with regard to the constancy of their 
periods. Thus in at least six, possibly seven, out of the 
| eight stars, the phenomenon is present. The principle 
| of attributing like effects to like causes allows us to 
| assume with high probability that it is general, and that, 
therefore, all the stars of this class have similar motions, 
| namely, one about a near companion and a common 
| motion of these two bodies around e distant one. If 
| we further reflect that only those stars which have com- 
| panions moving in or near the plane of our line of 
vision, large enough to cut off a perceptible proportion 
of their light, can ever become visible to us as variables 
of this character; and, further, that on account of the 
peculiar difficulty attending the discovery of variations 
of this sort, the number of existing variables of this 
class must be very large indeed; we must naturally 
conclude that the kind of motions here shown to exist in 
the case of Algol, and giving evidence of complex plan- 
etary systems like our solar system, are by no means ex- 
ceptional, but possibly the rule in the stellar universe.” 

In the discussion following Dr. Chandler’s 
many points of interest were brought out. As to the 
possibility of seeing the dark central body with the 
telescope, the speaker stated that, supposing it to have 
no light of its own and to be equal in size to Algol, it 
would be then about the eighteenth magnitude, or very 
close to the limitof the great Lick telescope; but if it 
possesses some intrinsic light or is larger than Algol, it 
probably could be found by this telescope under the 
most favorable conditions for seeing. 

The exact position of the dark central companion not 
being known, its size cannot be determined, but should 
this be discovered, its size, mass and many other inter- 
esting facts would be known and we should then be 
better informed about this system than about the sate- 
llites of the planet Uranus. 

‘The fact, made certain by these investigations, that 
there are dark stars as well as bright ones, is new and 
of asborbing interest. It is then true that the faint 
stars may not be weak in light because they are small or 
distant, but because they have not much light of their 
own. This new fleld for investigation is likely to prove 
most fertile in results. 

Special attention was then directed to one or two 
stars, the investigation of which is likely to lead to 
immediate results. 
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MR. CHAMPERNOON’S PORTFOLIO. 





[Mr. Champernoon again permits us to make some extracts 
from his daily mail. It will benefit our readers if we leave them 
to make out the connection. The letters will generally ‘explain 
themselves’—as the lecturers and critics like to gay.| 

FREDERICK MAURICK. 

With regard to Maurice, what Matthew Arnold said 
of him was this: ‘‘He was a pure and heautiful spirit, 
who spent his life in beating the bush with deep emotion, 
without ever starting the hare.” 


ST. CHRISTOPHER. 

My dear Friend: We have now started the third year 
of the existence of the order of St. Christopher, and at 
the outset we wish to ask your prayers that we may 
still be more successful in carrying out this work for the 
Master.- We have, during the year past, seen many souls 
born into the Kingdom of God, and some of these boys 
have gone from us to make their way in the world by 
the help of God. More are still with us who are Chris- 
tians and are almost ready to go out. And this is the 
fruit and reward of our work, and of this fruit we want 
to have more. Will you not pray that the God who 
called us here will give us means and ability to become 
Good Stewards in His household? We are grateful for 
the assurance that we have, that you have borne us 
and our work in your prayers. 

A TRUE ROMANCE. 

No one could have been more kind and devoted than 
Miss Parker was. Shortly after the death of Miss 
Walker this blind Dr. Alden came to the chapel, a plausi- 
ble appearing sort of man; said he lost his sight in the 
army where he was surgeon. ‘To my surprise, without 
my knowledge or consent, Miss Parker married him. He 
had satisfied people that he was a good doctor, and got 
quite a practice, and Miss Parker, then his wife, ied him 
round to his patients. In about a year Mrs. Alden came 
to me and said this man was treating her brutally, and 
she could not live with him, and asked what she should 
do. I donot know what I said to her, but’ a short time 
after she came again and said the Doctor had disappeared ; 
and. in short, he was never heard of again. 

Shortly after, a woman asked Mrs. Alden who this 
Dr. Alden was, how he looked, etc., and said she knew 
him, thathe came from a town in Maine, and that he 
had a wife and two children there. To make sure that 
this was true, Miss Parker, now Mrs. Alden, went to 
Maine, and found the wife and two bright little girls in 
very destitute circumstances, and persuaded them to 
icome with her to Boston. Both women worked hard to 
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support and educate the children, for five or six years I 


think, when the mother of the children died of con- | 
sumption; and then Miss Parker, that was, took care of | 


them and kept them in school, giving one of them, the 
youngest, music lessons, and she was our leader at the 
chapel. 

She attracted the attention ofa man interested in the 





Peruvian Mission, and he asked her to go with a mission- | 


ary and his wife to teach in the school they were to 


with Chile broke out, andthe mission broke up, and the 
man and his wife came home; but Miss Alden staid 


she returned and was in two or three years married, and 
in about two years died. 

Shortly after, the second Mrs. Alden died, leaving a 
little money she had saved to the only survivor, Miss 
Lucy Alden. 





RAPID TRANSIT AND PERMANENT HOMES. 

It seems to me the solution, ora partial solution, of 
the problem. And my experience in real estate and 
building operations leads me to believe that with a 
fund or company back of such a movement whose aim 
would be philanthropy and not profit, it could be suc- 
cessfully carried out. That such a fund could be raised, 
or company formed, I have no doubt. I question if the 
raising of the fund would not be the easiest part of the 
whole plan. 

I will not take your time to elaborate the scheme 
now, but only say that it means the housing of a family 
of moderate size, within a radius of six miles of the 
State House, ina substantial and roomy house built on 
a lot of Jand of 3,000 square feet, near a station or car 
line, on built streets and sidewalks; trees planted. 

This house can be sold by this family for a weekly 
payment of $2.—at this rate paid for in 10 years—and 
give to the person furnishing the money an interest of 
8 per cent. The cost of this house and land would be 
near $600, and it is to be sold to this family for actual 
cost. 

In this plan you have your family out of the city; 
you give them cheap rent—if you might call it that; and, 
above all, this rent is paying for a house that some day 
they can call their own. You get in this last a motive 
and incentive that, it seems to me, must be infused into 
a great many of these people to get them to move. 





[The following letter contains a criticism of some details of Mr. 
Wadlin’s views, as expressed in his report, published a year 
since, on the returns made to capitalists and workmen in Massa- 
chusetts.] 


In the first place, he counts as capital not only the 
money owned by the capitalists, but also what they owe 
for goods, and the real estate which they occupy. He 
counts 5 per cent. interest on the capital, debts and prop- 
erty occupied, as a cost of production; whereas it is the 
legitimate income of the stockholders. He counts 10 per 
cent for depreciation on plant, besides charging up, as 
cost of production, new equipments and repairs. He 
takes the unsupported statements of proprietors as to 
their profits. Manufacturers are not disposed to adver- 
tise to the world how much money they are making. He 
makes out that the print, dyeing and bleaching industries 
do business at a loss of 38 1-2 per cent. . He explains that 
this manifest absurdity arises from the way in which 
these people make their reports. They charge themselves 
with the cloth us raw material, but report as the value of 
their product only the additions which they make to the 
cloth. He makes the cotton cloth industry do business 
at a loss of 10 9-10 per cent. which, I figure out, 
would lose them their entire cash capital, as he reports 
it, in four years. He does not make any explanation of 
this; but we may reasonably assume that it arises from 
‘botching’ the returns, just as in the print industry. 
Finally, and worst of all, he includes every partner and 
shareholder as parties to the share and share alike dis- 
tribution. A moment’s reflection will show a man how 
absurd this is. There may be a thousand stockholders in 
a concern with $100,000 capital. If it employ fifty men 
at the average of $350 apiece, and pay a dividend to the 
stockholders of 2 per cent., his share and share alike 
process would increase the income of the shareholders, 
from $5 each, to $21.50 each, and reduce the wages of 
the employes to $21.50 a year each. 





{Mr. Champernoon wanted to make a direct remittance to 
Russia. As an old-fashioned merchant, he knew that a draft on 
New York was of use pretty much anywhere; and having intimat- 
ed as much to a great Russian merchant, he got the following 
reply. If contributors to Russia want to take this direct method, 
they have simply to say to Messrs. Ropes and Company that they 

wish their charities to be applied through the medium of the 
English and American church, and they may be quite sure that it 
will not be wasted by Russian officials. The same may be said of 
a donation sent to Col. Oliver W. Peabody,!who is the treasurer 
of our state fund.| 


There is probably no better or more economical mode | 


of remittance than a bill on London, as you suggest; 


only to avoid loss ef time it should be drawn, not at. 


sixty days’ sight but say at seventy days’ date—which is 
about equivalent—and the bill can then be forwarded 
direct to St. Petersburg, where any bank or banker will 
cash it. The firm of W. Ropes & Co., St. Petersburg, 
will render any aid in their power at any time. 


(Copyright, 1892, by the Author.} 


A ROLL OF CANVAS. 


BY BENJAMIN ASBURY GOODRIDGE. 





Itis the last house inthe village as you go north- 
ward. The long plateau of Gilead breaks off here, and 


|the dwellings that struggle down the hillside do not 


count. Mr. Struthers always points out the fine view of 


’ 1 aft ' th | Lake Madoosic and the mountains to the northwest from 
establish. She went, end after & year, perhaps, the war |a spot exactly opposite the front (door, then turns his 


horse and takes prospective buyers of real estate back 


: Enclish famil , | by the way they have come. If that lovely outlook does 
> > , Cngtis y nN | . 
another year as governess in an Mngiish temby, when | not fix their wandering affections,jnothing on earth will, 


and it is useless to waste time on them. 

There is a Struthers jepisode nearly every morning, 
and each one brings a thrill of dismay to the heart of 
Mrs. Agnes Hepbourn. This time, certainly, somebody 
will buy the land onthe other side of the street and 
shut off her view with an architectural monstrosity, 
rivalling the sunset in its blaze of new paint. 

‘*Don’t you think, Auntie, that we had better apply to 
the selectmen, and get them to makea turn-table for 
Mr. Struthers, out there in the road? It would save the 
joints of his poor old horse, and prevent kicking up these 
great clouds of dust todrift in through the parlor win- 
dows.” 

Annie Edwards and her aunt stood behind the psrlor 
blinds eagerly scanning the faces of Mr. Struthers’s latest 
victims. 

Mrs. Hepbourn did not reply to this question. Her 
sense of humor was somewhat deficient, and at that 
moment, moreover, she was quite absorbed. 

“*T don’t believe there’s any danger from these folks,” 
she exclaimed triumphantly. ‘‘The man didn’t even look 
at Madoosic, but jerked out his watch, and must have 
told Struthers to get them back to the station in time 
for the eleven o’clock train, tojudge from the way they 
are flying now. As for the woman, she had her dog 
with her, so of course she wouldn’t care for mountains.” 

The younger woman smiled at the withering contempt 
im her aunt’s tone, and replied mischievously : 

‘*Don’t be too much elated! Perhaps they are bargain- 
ing for it now. I can see by their looks that they are 
just the kind of people to decide the most momentous 
affairs of life while rushing to catch a train.” 

‘*But how could they?” cried Mrs. Hepbourn piteous- 
ly. ‘They didn’t stop to look at a thing.” 

‘“‘That wouldn’t make the slightest difference to them,’’ 
the girl went on mercilessly. ‘‘Probably they have 
already decided to build a lovely Eastern Bungalow, 
with miles and miles of verandas, all across our charm- 
ing landscape, and—” 

Further vagaries of the speaker’s imagination were 
checked by a sharp ringing of the door-bell. While they 
were watching the occupants of the carriage, a young 
man had come walking up the hill from the opposite 
direction, and now stood on the front steps. He had 
hesitated a little on approaching, and his eye had taken 
in the old-fashioned proportions of the house, together 
with the big barn in the rear, and the comfortable acres 
stretching away back of all. 

‘I guess they’re farmin’ folks, if they do live in the 
aige of the village,” he muttered. ‘‘It won’t do no harm 
to try ’em, anyhow.” 

A very pretty girl opened the door, and startled him 
so much that the roll of canvas which contained the 
secret of his mission fell to the floor, and his oft 
repeated formula, ‘‘I have here, marm”—died away toa 
mere gasp. 

It was not that a pretty girl was a new experience. 
For a year past he had been travelling through a section 
of country that produces these charming creatures more 
plentifully than ‘any other of nature’s gifts, and was 
accustomed to meet them without special tremor. But 


of his boyish delight that he had mourned as lost for- 
ever. No wonder that he choked and stared! 

How clearly he could see the little, bare, red school- 
house, perched on a windy hill! Of the many hours that 
he had spent inside its dreary walls, one would always 
be remembered. It was noon, and all the children had 
gone home or were sitting on the doorstep eating their 
dinners—ali except Annie Edwards and himself. She 
sat on the top of his desk and he leaned over her, mend- 
ing a big rent in her dress. He had learned to do many 
things that do not generally fall -to the lot of boys, 
because he was the eldest of six and his mother was 
nearly helpless. The other boys laughed at him and 
called him ‘Old Lady Joy,’ and many of the girls did the 
same. But Annie, who made fun of everything and 
everybody else, never laughed at his stupidest blunders or 





mimicked his awkward ways. 

While the sewing was going on, he had thought how 
nice it would be to have a kiss in payment for his service, 
/and the agitation consequent upon this daring wish had 
made him boggle the last fstitches frightfully. But 
Annie was nota dealer in that kind of coin. The soft 
pat of a little hand upon his lanky cheek was all the 
reward that he received; but even that was enough to 


keep him happy throughout the afternoon, in spite of 


his girl was a vision of years that were gone, a phantom | 
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andrivers of Asia. In the ten years that had clapsed 
since then, there had never been a time when he would 
not have given his entire earthly possessions for such 
another caress. 

‘“‘Why, Enos Joy!” exclaimed the Vision, and threw 
the door wide open. 

But Enos hesitated about going in. He recognized 
the fact that Annie Edwards was not only a pretty girl 
but a stylish one, and that he was homelier and more 
awkward, if possible, than he had been as a boy. His 
ill-fitting suit and coarse, dusty shoes were in painful! 
contrast to her dainty garb. The faithful needle and 
thread were in his pocket, but they would not serve him 
now. She was too perfect ever to need mending. And 
to make the matter worse, there in plain sight was his 
canvas roll—a damning evidence of something to sell. 
He doubted if she numbered among her friends many 
who went about from house to house selling things. 

“I d’ know,” said he dubiously. ‘I ain't jest in trim 
f’r seein’ folks, ‘n’ I guess I better not stop tudday. But 
I’m tremenders glad tuh see you, though.” 

Miss Edwards could not doubt that, if she was at ail 
experienced ia detecting the usual signs. A woman 
more self-assured and better able to appreciate the in- 
fluence of her charming personality upon such a nature 
as Joy’s would have chatted pleasantly with him for a 
few minutes and then sent him on his way not many 
pangs the worse. But an almost morbid self-deprecia- 
tion was one of this young woman’s failings. It had 
never occurred to her that danger to any human creature 
could result from her being as agreeable as possible. 

And so she had insisted upon his coming into the 
house. Then she had talked delightfully of the old-red- 
| school-house days; she had_told stories and experiences 
in such a way as to keep him breathless with interest or 
convulsed with laughter; she had taken him to walk 
about the place; she had given him alesson in tennis; in 
short, she had beguiled the time in such lovely ways that 
two hours passed asif they were but a few minutes, and 
then they were sammoned to luncheon. 

Mrs. Hepbourn was mildly surprised at the appearance 
and manners of Annie’s guest, but she kept it to herself 
and treated him with distinguished consideration. De- 
light and despair made poor Enos hot and cold by turns. 
Never before had heaven opened so widely for him as on 
this day. 


After the meal was over, Annie begau to hope that he 
would go soon. Her aunt was no help at entertaining, 
and Joy had not much to say, outside of the requirements 
of his calling. So the whole burden fell upon her, and 
even the best intentions could not prevent weariness. 

They were out on the eastern veranda, close by the 
sitting-room windows. Mrs. Hepbourn, upon a lounge 
within, was composing herself for her usual siesta. She 
had covered her face with a newspaper, as a defence 
against some enemy unknown, for no flies disturbed the 
peaceful stillness and there was not enough air stirring 
to shake the fickle leaves of the great poplar on the lawn. 
The only anxiety of her well-ordered life was in regard 
to the threatened destruction of her northwest view, and 
as the poignancy of that was over forthe day, sleep was 
not long delayed. 

Miss Edwards brought out a collection of European 
photographs. She was not sanguine that Joy would 
care particularly for them, but felt desperately the need 
of something for her jaded conversational powers to 
lean upon. It was gratifying, therefore, to find him dis- 
playing more interest than he had in any other topic 
which did not directly concern her own personality. He 
was especially attracted by the reproductions of famous 
paintings, and asked her many questions about the origi- 
nals; questions which showed that he was not wholly 
| ignorant of the subject. She wondered at his paying so 
much attention to what generally makes least impression 

upon the laity, until her wonderment stirred up a faint 
recollection. 
| 





“You used to paint things when you were a boy,” 
saidshe. ‘Have you kept it up since?” 

“Ye-es, I do a little sumpthin’ at it,” replied he, 
modestly, but with an eager, craving look. She had 
been so kind and sympathetic, had seemed to place her- 
self socompletely inthe sphere of his interests, surely 
there could be no risk in giving her his entire confidence. 
| He went around to the front hall and brought back his 

canvas roll. 

| With this fami-iar object in his hands, something of 
| his ordinary self-assertion came back. He drew his chair 
| up beside Miss Edwards and asked her to hold one end of 
the strip, while he unrolled it. his was the regular pro- 
| cedure, and he had sat beside hundreds of women, young 
| and old, attractive and otherwise, to expatiate on the 
| merits of this roll, but never before with such sensations 
as he now experienced. 

The girl could not repress aslight exclamation, when 
Joy with a dexterous pull unrolled about a yard of the 
canvas and disclosed a highly colored landscape in oil. 

Her exclamation disconcerted him a little, and he 
looked anxiously at her face to discover its meaning. 
The glance was reassuring. Nothing but admiring inter- 

est could be seen in the great, dark eyes bent so earnestly 


| 
| 
| 


| discouraging accidents on all the seas, guifs, bays, lakes | upon his work. 
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‘‘There’s six yards left in this roll, an’ that makes 168 
yards, or 504 feet, that I've painted sence [ begun on this 
kind of work. There is an 18 by 20 an’apanel,18 by 6, 
in every yard, orif anybuddy wants ’em diffrunt, I ken 
cut off the whole yard in one pictchoor, or I ken make 
two squares of it, 18 by 18, orI ken make six panels. I 
learn’t yery soon after the first that I’d got tuh make ‘em 
all sizes tuh suit all sorts uv tastes.” 

‘*But I don’t understand how you can do that,” said 
she, wrinkling her brows with a pretty, mystified air; 
‘‘this seems to be all one picture.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he replied, with a delighted laugh. 
Her implicit acknowledgment that he was capable of 
something beyond her immediate comprehension gave 
him great pleasure. 

‘‘Jest notice!” said he, pointing to the left-hand side 
of the picture, which she held. ‘‘There’s three or four 
kinder narrer slimpsy trees down in that corner, standin’ 
on er bank, an’ right in front uv ‘em, this feller’n’ gal, in 
a striped boat, getherin’ pond lilies. 
a group 


Further this way is 
a-reclinin’ in the an’ still 
the bank, fishin’, Trees is 
in all erlong, an’ grass, an’ uy course the cloud 
banks can be fixed so 't they'll cut off jest as nat’ral in 
one place as another. 


of caows, 
further, er man 
throwed 


grass, 


settin’ on 


So ye see, if anybuddy wants jest 
er panel, why, off goes six inches uv that left hand cor- 
ner, takin’ in the trees an’ a little streak of 
water an’ lily-pads; if they want a square, I cut right 
through the middle, between them caows, so's tuh inclood 
three uv ’em an’ leave three in the follerin’ scene. 


slimpsey 


F’r er 
panel offuv this side, I should cut so’s tuh jest miss the 
end uv that feller’s fishin’ pole.” 

Miss Edwards turned her face toward the enthusiastic 
artist with a gentle, appreciative smile. 

‘*How ingenious you are!” said she. To him this was 
not dubious praise, and he flushed with gratification at 
her words and tone. 

‘*But did you notice that dog?” he exclaimed, snatch- 
ing up a newspaper and covering all of the picture except 
six inches of panel on the left. ‘‘He’s really the most 
important figger in the whole paintin’, f’r I’ve fixed kim 
so "t he has er diff’runt expression ‘cordin’ tuh the sise uv 
pictchoor he’s in. In this panel, you see, he seems tuh be 
pintin’ right f’r the water, an’ is goin’ tuh swim aout tuh 
Now, 
an’ make er square. 


the feller ’n’ galin the boat. I'll just move the 
By this time he’s 
an’ is barkin’ at 
‘em all up. 
Take the paper off intirely, an’ I’m blest if that same dog 
ain’t this very minute recognized 


paper erlong, so, 
lost all his interest in the feller ’n’ gal, 
these caows es if he was bent on stirrin’ uv 
his master 
fishin’, an’ is goin’ for him with all his might, payin’ no 
‘ttention whatever tuh anything or anybuddy else. I 
don’t b’lieve there’s ernother pictchoor like that in the 
world.” 


over there 


“I’m sare I never saw one,” replied Miss Edwards 
warmly. ‘‘Now aren’t you going to show me the rest of 
this roll? I want to see all your work; though, dearm:! 
it makes me feel ashamed of myself to find you so indus- 
trious; for I haven’t painted more than five or six pic- 
tures in all, and I’ve been pretending to paint for years.” 

Again he looked at her with a throb of fear at his 
heart. Was she, after ali, leading him on and making 
funof him? No, he knew her to be incapable of such 
cruelty; it was impossible to doubt her honest eyes and 
the unaffected kindness of her voice. Still, there was a 
certain indefinable difference in her manner that dashed 
his enthusiasm. The sense of inharmony with her and 
her surroundings, which he had felt once before that day, 
came back with overwhelming force. They had been 
sit'ing side by side; but between them was an immeas- 
urable gulf. He could feel the greatness of this differ- 
ence, though he could not understand it in detail. He 
would not wish to separate her from these refined acces- 
sories, and yet they filled him with exquisite dismay, they 
rendered her so hopelessly unattainable. 

He fumbled nervously with his canvas, as if he were 
about to unrollit further; bat while he did so Miss 
Edwards glanced in through the window at the sitting- 
room clock. She was swift and wary in doing this, and 
thought herself quite unobserved. But nothing escaped 
Joy’s aroused sensitiveness. The stiff canvas rolled up 
with a snap, imprisoning the dog, the crows, the fisher- 
man and the lovers. 

‘‘The others is pretty much the same,” said he, pro- 
ceeding to do up his roll in black enamelled cloth and 
slip a rubber band around the whole. ‘You folks 
has tuh have fellers ’n’ gals an’ caows in their pictchoors, 
or else they won’t buy. And uv course, if I leave the dog 
ao’ the fisherman aout, I can’t charge so muchas I shuuld 
ifthey wasin. ’T wouldn’t be right. 
generally in, only arranged diff'runt.” 

‘*But I should think people in the same town would 
object to having pictures which resembie each other so 
closely.” 


see, 


So they’re most 


A grim smile played around the scraggly moustache 
which partly concealed, but did not adorn, Joy’s mouth. 

‘‘There ain't one in a hundred of ’em ever finds it 
aout. Yousee, they don’t git inter each other's parlers 
hardly ever, ’cept at funerals, an’ at such times the 
corpse is a mighty sight more interestin’ than any 
pictchoor.” 
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Miss Edwards was silently treasuring this lugubrious | own"sober, inimitable grace. Shedropped the reins upon 


pleasantry, as her old schoolmate @irode 
drooping shoulders held unusually erect. 


away, his | her horse’s neck and made an outward movement with 
She had tried | both hands, as if she were unrolling something; she 


to make her tones something more than merely polite in | pointed at different parts of an imaginary object, spread 


urging him to stay longer, and then in expressing the | out before her. 
shaken by paroxysms of laughter. 


hope of seeing him again; butin his miserable, sinking 
heart he knew that he had stayed too long already and 


Dr. Kellogg fairly reeled in his saddle, 


“Trees an’ grass is throwed in all erlong, an’ as for 


that she would not greatly care if they nevermore should clouds, them can be fixed so’s tuh cut off just as natral in 


meet. 
He had ventured to cast one hungry, despairing glance 


at her, where she stood above him under the trellised | nounciation, the ungainly gestures. 


| one place as ernother,” expatiated the story-teller. 


lt was all there—the squeaky voice, the uncouth pro- 
Enos could have 


porch, holding aside a troublesome wistaria branch that _sworn to that, even if the words had not been his own. 


| 


insisted upon caressing her cheek. There was some- | His suspicion had been right, then; she had fooled him 
thing almost savage in the intensity of nis gaze, and the | with her pretty ways, drawn out his confidence, allowed 


girl grew suddenly pale under it. 
face, and her fingers plucked nervously at the vine 
branch. A vague terror of what might follow possessed | 
her, and it was with a deep sigh of relief that she heard 


She turned aside her | him to make himself ridiculous in order that she might 
have a good story to tell to her lover. 


Mer lover! He said the words over and over to him- 
self, that he might not miss their sting. With a glance, 


Joy's footsteps go crunching down the gravelled walk. |@ sigh, a few eloquent phrases, this man had won what 


He had not been able to trust his voice, and so went | 
away, at last, with scant courtesy. 

Annie Edwards went back toward the sitting-room 
considerably subdued in spirit. She was saddened by 
this unlooked-for result of her kindness. At first she | 
was inclined to blame herself severely, for her conscience 
was of the sufficiently tender New England fibre. Bat | 
sensible second-thought would not allow that absurdity | 
to occupy her mind long, and by the time the photo- | 
graphs had been returned to their proper place she had | 
bestowed the blame on Joy, where any reasonable per- | 


son would admit that it belonged. Then Dr. Kellogg | then dash down into the road. 


called, and she had no chance to worry herself further. 

Joy went on his way tbruugh the village, taking heed 
of no one. He was glad that villages were not in his 
line of business. Perhaps by the time he was out 
among the farin-houses again the ache would be gone 
from his’'throat, so that he could talk. His shoulders 
were no longer held erect, but he went with his head 
bowed and the listless, dragging steps of an old man. 

About half a mile beyond the thick of dwellings, a 
by-road led off from the more travelled highway, through 
a lonely hill country. He turned into it, partly because 
he would not be likely to meet anyone that way, partly 
because there was a Jook of kindliness in the narrow, 
grass-growm track that was wanting to the open high- 
way. In the depths of clustering greenery through 
which it wound, nature might have some secret comfort 
for an aching heart. 

But the lusty grasses that nodded about him, almost 
waist-high, and the vivid leafage overhead spoke only of 
springtime hopes ripening to fulfillment. ‘They would 
have nothing to do with blight and failure, except to 
crowd them out of sight and make of them food for 
their own rank growth. There was no comfort here, 
and he quickened his pace until he came to where a grove 
of pines closed darkly in on either side the road. 

He was no longer mocked with exuberance of life. 
The gaunt pines welcomed him with sombre tenderness. 
This was no house of mirth, like the riotous greenwood 
that he had just passed through, but a solemn sanctu- 
ary. He stepped aside a little way and threw himself 
face down upon the ground. His long fingers dug into 
the matted leaves, clutching and unclatching, while dry, 
hard sobs shook him from head to foot; but he shed 
no tears, though his eyes were burning with ‘he anguish 
ofthem. Once he sat up, flinging his arms above his 
head with adesparing gesture, then fell back upon the 
earth and lay there motionless for a long time. 

At least it seemed a long time to him, when he rose 
and prepared to go on his way, thinking that the bitter- 
ness of his cup had been drained. 

He careful'y picked the clinging leaves from his rusty 
suit and settled his disordered necktie. The canvas roll 
lay on the ground where it had fallen, and, after looking 
at it half contemptuously, he moved away, as if intending 
to leave it there. But he got no farther than the road 
before he thought better of it, and came back. 

“«Qh, you're nice pictchoors, I know,” sald he, giving 
the despised roll a gentle kick. ‘Miss Edwards says so, 
an’ she’s been abroad, an’ knows paintin’ when she sees it. 
She liked ’em so well that she wanted to see all the rest 


he would have given his life for. An unreasoning fury 
took possession of him. The last hour had proved his 
love to be hopeless, his work mere folly. What was left 
to him, except the satisfaction of beating that proud, 
self-assured lover down into the dust? All the hatred of 
his nature was directed against this man whose insulting 
laughter rang in his ears. 

But he must hasten or it would be too late. Already 

they were some distance ahead and might quicken their 
pace at any movement. He would run lightly through 
the open pine grove, until he was in front of them, and 
Just how he would get 
the mastery of Kellogg he did not know; but he felt the 
strength of many in his gaunt limbs, and knew that he 
should not fail. Of what ayail would be the trained 
muscles of an athlete against his inspired hate? 
He ran with soft, gliding steps through the wide 
tree-spaces. The riders kept on leisurely and he gained 
fast upon them, for there was no underbrush to stop the 
way. A few strides more would take him past, and 
then— 

There was a loud confusion of trampling hoofs, oaths 
and screams as he leaped down into the road. Dr. Kel- 
logg was raining furious blows with the handle of his 
riding-whip upon a ragged cut-throat who grasped his 
bridle-rein, while another wound his ape-like arms 
around Annie Edwards and tried to drag her from the 
saddle. 

The sight was enough to change the headlong cur- 
rent of Joy’s wrath. He forget his wounded pride, his 
cherished vengeance, as he flew to the rescue. The 
savage impulse to kill that had been urging him on 
needed not to falter, but Kellogg was no longer its 
object. With a terrible, wild-beast cry he flung himself 
upon the wretch who had dared to lay ruffiahly hands 
on Annie Edwards. What-delight to feel his fingers 
close like the fangs of a dog on the man’s leathery 
throat, to see his starting eyeballs, and hear his rau- 
cous, grasping breath grow fainter and fainter! This 
was, indeed, a moment worth living for. His bony fin- 
gers gripped yet more flercely upon their prey. Within 
his head there was a roar, as of distant voices, crying 
‘Kill! kill!” The veins npon his forehead stood out { 
knotted, purple lines. Insanity of rage had transformed 
this mild creature into something monstrous, inhuman. 

But the hands of the man whom Joy had pinioned to 
the earth had been left free, and since the first ineffectual 
attempts to tear away that strangling grid upon his 
throat he had been fumbling for something under him. 
Searching, fumbling, clawing, now with right hand, now 
with left! Ah, plague on it! to slip out of reach like 
this, when a man has but five breaths left. At last it is 
found, this ugly something, bright and sharp, and the 
dying man’s final effort plunges it into Joy’s back. 

Such things happen quickly. ‘That which has taken 
many words to relate was begun and ended in a few sec- 
onds. One of the tramps had managed to escape with 
nothing worse than a broken head, the other lay stark 
upon the road. Joy, become once more his own uncouth, 
gentle self, felt the arms of Annie Edwards under his 
head and knew that he had lived long enough for nappi- 
ness. He smiled at Dr. Kellogg’s useless painstaking. 








that [had done. Yes,” he added with a bitter laugh, ‘‘she 
wanted tuh see ’em so bad that she jest counted the | 
minutes —by the clock—until I should unroll some more! 
for her tuh feast her eyes on.” 

“But, I don’t care,” said he doggedly, as he stooped | 
to take up the canvas; “I've got tuh make a livin’, I 
s’pose, an’ this aint jest ordinary peddlin’, anyway.” 

There was a sound of hoofs upon the road, and of 
voices in lively conversation. Enos Joy stepped behind 
a sheltering tree, waiting for these intruders upon the 
sylvan quiet to pass by. A moment later he was upon his 
knees, peering, listening, his white face growing more 
ghastly still, as the import of what he heard beat in upon 
his brain. : 

Miss Edwards and her companion came along at a foot 
pace, their horses nibbling now at the tall grass, and now 
at each other’s ears with impartial friendliness. All the 
four members of the party seemed to be extremely well 
acquainted with one another. 

The young woman was telling a funny story with her 


| feel it go. 


Life was issuing from his wound, and he was glad to 
What more is there to live for, when one 
has gained his heart’s desire? 


Man and the Universe. 


In speaking of Dr. Chandler’s discovery in connection 
with the star Algol, the New York Times says: The 
modern conception of our solar system long since sup- 
plied ideas of vastness verging on infinity. But the 


| solar system, so far from being the universe, is only a 


sample of several systems—who shall say how many? 
The material insignificance cf man in comparison with 
the earth, and of the earth in comparison with the solar 
system, and of all together in comparison with the uni- 
verse, is a terrifying idea, relieved only by the thought 
that the quality of intelligence which can in any degree 
spy out and know these wonders is in some way so akin 
and so in sympathy with the actuating force of all as to 
rise superior to a}l material considerations, and 
“ . « + flovrish in immortal youth 

Unhurt amiast the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds,” 
such as astronomers know are facts, and not mere poetic 
| conceptions or figures of speech. 
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GRANT. 

[From Lowell’s Posthumous Poem in the March Scribner's. } 
Nothing ideal, a plain-people’s man 

At the first glance, a more deliberate ken 

Finds type primeval theirs in whose veins ran 

Such blood as quelled the dragon in his den, 

Made harmless fields and better worlds began: 

He came grim-silent, saw and did the deed 

That was to do; in his master-grip 
Our sword flashed joy; no skill of words could breed 
Such sure conviction as that close-clamped lip; 

He slew our dragon, nor, so seemed it, knew 

He had done more than any simplest man might do. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


{f the astronomers aspire to make a real happy hit, 
why not knock the spots off the sun? 


Surely some of the fish-stories related at post-prandial 
exercises must originate in the out-lying districts. 


Boston charities have fallen heir to some rich plums 
in this year of grace and la grippe. 


St. Patrick should have chosen a day which Nature 
could haye countenanced by the wearing of the green. 


If Cambridge should be annexed to Boston by act of 
this Legislature, it is safe to say she would reserve the 
right to be known by her maiden name. 

The city is to allow its employés to celebrate Evacu- 
ation Day, March seventeenth, by quitting work. Other 
employ és will be swift to take notice. 

The West End Railway Company wants no more beaa- 
tiful snow at five thousand dollars a storm, which are 
the figures they have charged to the account of their 
mid-February treat. 

A Maine village has turned a dance-hall into a church, 
in the enthusiasm born of a great religious awakening. 
Hereabouts churches are turned into play-houses with 


great success. 


Now that the proud victors of the poultry shows 

ave been returned to their several hen-nouses and 

arm-yards, how they must crow over the stay-at-homes, 
and cackle about the sights they saw! 

According to the New York Critic, ‘‘The untiring 
limbs and pen of a lady whose books have charmed us 
before tell us now of alandin which she has sojourned 
two whole years.” This remarkable lady beats the 
Sphinx all to nothing. 

A year is along time for a live church like that on 
Brimstone Corner to go pastorless. Were the church a 
relict, instead of what it is, the recent freshening up that 
it has received would be highly significant. Is it not 
about time for the Park Street Church to name the 
happy man? 





Mr. Spurgeon’s protracted illness enabled his biog- 
raphers to prepare for timely action in the event of his 
decease. One life of Spurgeon is already onthe market. 
While the book shows the limitations of both its subject 
and his biographer, itisan interesting and telling review 
of a remarkable life. 


The author of the American Dictionary of Slang in- 
vites the public to contribute slang words or phrases 
for a subsequent edition. Almost every one has some 
distinctive pet expression that would help out Mr. Mait- 
land’s work. But we will by no means dispose of our 
right to our one ewe lamb of a slang phrase. 





Gloucester wants her street car bells to ring contin- 
uously to ensure proper warning of their approach. 
Some mechanical means ought to be devised for sound- 
ing the electric gong on our cars. It is asking much of 
the motor-man toemploy both hands and feet in his all- 
day run. Perhaps Gloucester’s plan is better— yet the 
public tympanum must be considered. 

That was a profound truth recently voiced by Dr. 
Moxom, when he said, ‘Only God is an end big enough 
to satisfy the human soul. Content involves divine 
fellowship. To be satisfied without God were man’s 
werst conceivable fate.” Fellowship with God takes on 
a new meaning in the light of this thought, andit is 
indeed conceivable that life’s unrest is due to the attempt 
to find perfect human fellowship that will take the place 
ordained from the beginning for the divine. Perhaps 
only the course of heavenly love can or should ‘run 
smooth.’ 


some fantastic tricks to keep so many houses metaphori- 
cally afloat. Hard upon the completion of the two new 
ones recently opened, cdhes the rumor of three more to 
be built. Such a comprehensive home stage should offer 
encouragement for all stage-struck aspirants for fame. 

New York is not bigoted. One of her Unitarian 
churches now opens its parlors for the meetings of a 
whist club. In some suburban churches in Massachu- 
setts certain pillars of the churches are scandalized by 
the use of church parlors for sewing societies and the 
social suppers that follow them. Yet, according to Dr. 
Abbott, conscience is our heaven-implanted guide. With 
consciences and consciences we tend heavenward by 
devious paths; yet we may as well live up to the light 
that 1s in us, such as it is. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


UPON MATTERS COMMON AND UNCOMMON. 

Most of us have seasons when, like Digby Bell’s 
fs | Dy we feel j;‘real passé,’ and much more 
like indulging in desultory chat than writing a trig and 
trim Article for the Press. The wise solution of such a 
difficulty is to forego the Article and measure out the 
requisite quota of chat, beginning with the top layer in 
the mental regions, and stopping before the profound 
depths are reached where wisdom has her workshop. 

Thinking to order may be easy at times, but a go-as- 
you-please system makes a pleasant variation. My 
attention was called the other day to a device adopted by 
a New York daily to encourage youthful precocity in a 
literary line. A subject is provided each week upon 
which youthful competitors prepare twelve lines of verse. 
‘Twilight Fancies’ was a recent topic. Some of the con- 
tributions were commendable, and I inquired of my 
somewhat ‘passé’ muse what she should have had to 
offer on the subject of ‘Twilight Fancies.’ Receiving no 
response, I pressed the matter, and have only mental 
paralysis to report as a result. The twilight musings of 
some muses must be songs without words. 

Apropos to the subject of those prize poems, I noticed 
with pride the name of the prize-winner whose first 
published poem appeared in THe COMMONWEALTH of 
December 12. ‘To be sure, it was in a collection of mild 
jokes offered to Observation readers, yet the only joke 
lay in the youth of a Sappho who could avow at the age 
of twelve years that she could ‘never love again.’ 

When it came to a prize lyric on skating, little Sappho 
recovered her spirits and turned off spirited and tuneful 
verse that would not disgrace a full-fledged versifier. 
She is going to do better some day, is young Amelia Barr, 
and she is Tuk COMMONWEALTH’s ‘find’—if she does 
have the poor taste to educate her muse in New York. 

Speaking of Sapphos, it has occurred to me that a 
woman who founded a ‘school of poetesses’ deserves 
much recognition from modern singers and the bas bleu 
element in general even if she did have the misfortune to 
be born in Greece rather than in Boston, and about 
twenty-five centuries too early to enjoy the acquaintance 
of Mr. Howells. 

At all events, Sappho’s illustrious shade should be 
measurably sure to find her name on the out-door tablets 
of the new Public Library. There is space enough on 
this vast exterior to admit every name that deserves 
immortality for work with pen or quill. Doubtless some 
will be worked in that deserve oblivion. 

Perhaps it might be decided by popular vote. 
We have spells of being conscious that while we are 
theoretically republican in our methods we are subject 
to the judgment of a very small minority, in the main. 
Yet the majority has its voice in the preservation of the 
Common. It is with extreme reluctance that the public 
parts with that iron fence between the Tremont Street 
mall and the sidewalk. Not that we need the fence. 
It is only good to lean upon while watching for a yellow 
Tremont Street car, or a blue Back Bay, or a Cross Town 
—which regardless of the yellow or blue regions 
through which it casually passes wears the perennial 
Highland green. With those iron posts of vantage 
gone there is no vouching for the mall, and even the 
Coggswell fountain and the Attucks Monument may yet 
be roped into the highway. One does not like to be a 
Jeremiah, yet it really does seem like a fatal concession 
to let the camel get his head inside that sacred fence. 

It is a grief to the Bostonian that visiting sight-seers 
will not be more impressed with Boston Common. A 
quizzical Gothamite will cast an eye over its forty-eight 
acre area, and you just as good as know that his mind’s 
eye is opened large upon the eight hundred and forty 
acres that are known as Central Park. He will not bow 
down and worship the Frog Pond; he considers the 
parade ground a blot upon the surrounding green; he has 
no reverence for the by-gone Old Elm—its Shade is not 
thesortof shade he covets; and he looks unmoved upon 





Flag Staff Hill. He is affected by the statuary and the 
fountains, but he gets no thanks for that. So are we, all 


of us. 


If Boston's theatres are to increase at the rate of two | 


Perhaps the entrance to our Common may lack some- 
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! Four Hundred bowl their fashionable equipages throug! 

| its sacred confines, but her lovers do walk the Long Path. 
| The chain of ponds and reservoirs is not imposing, but 
O, the memories that cluster round the Frog Pond! The 
| Common has no occasion to borrow antiquities from 
| Egypt, to give dignity to mushroom existence. It was 


| : ° 
| good honest land away back in 1623 or thereabouts, when 


Mr. William Blackstone, thoroughly out of conceit with 
| Lord Bishops, sought a better country and choosing 
| State House Hill for his estate, built a dwelling on the 
sunny western slope, and used our Common, subsequently 
the Centry Field, fora cow pasture. There are humble 
beginnings that reflect great glory on the result, and vice 
versa. Once a cow pasture; now Boston Common. 
Once a grand, significant obelisk before the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis; now a curiosity in a New World 
pleasure ground! 

If the Shade of Thothmes III, whose virtues are ful- 
somely extolled on that expatriated obelisk, ever indulges 
in°any astral experiences that take him to New York, he 
must have his opinion of Mr. Vanderbilt. And perhaps 
he will take on sume goblin form and perch beside the 
Vanderbilt couch, and influence the many-millionaire to 
dream that he’s tugging at one end of the monolith and 
Moses holds the other, while several hundred grimacing 
vampire Arabs dance figure dances along the lines of 
hieroglyphics. And then he will awake and wish he had 
left Cleopatra's needle on its sands at Alexandria. 

Has everybody read the book that put these ghostly 
notions in my head? ‘Dreams of the Dead’ should 
haunt the pillow of every imaginative reader of ‘Edward 
Stanton’s curious book. But first the reader will dream 
out the author’s name. Given the psendonym, Edward 
Stanton, whom ‘does my thought resemble?’ He is Bos- 
tonese, he is a war veteran, a Nationalist, a theosophist, 
a Phychical Researcher, anda creed-renouncer. This is 
not a hard puzzle, yet as he elects to wear a veil he shall 
do so, if he can. 


In the meantime, the singular somnambulistic, or 
rather sleep-flying experiences of his astral body, and 
the things he saw while 

“slepen all the night with open eye,” 
will greatly engage the attention of those who fain 
would fly about among the phantoms of the dead, but 
who have not acquired the knack of exchanging the ma- 
terial body for its spiritual similitude. 

In this utilitarian age, when the most rapid transit is 
too slow, this accomplishment would have a very prac- 
tical side to the shallow thinker, who had no eye to in- 
tellectual and spiritual problems, and who was absolute- 
ly unreceptive to the higher truth as taught by Helena 
Petrovina Blavatsky and her Ivtter day disciples. Is it 
too much to ask, timidly, and with a readiness to be ex- 
tinguished, that those who know how the thing is done 
take private pupils? 

GrorGia ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


THREE CASES FOR THE ‘ODDS AND ENDS’ BUREAU. 


The ‘Odds and Ends’ Bureau, whose establishment 
and uses passed from dreamland into print in this col- 
umn last week, has not yet become a benificent and 
established fact. Yet, ‘in the mind’s eye, Horatio,’ it is 
possible to affectionately watch the Bureau in the daily 
doing of some of its gracious offices. Thus watching, 
here arethree of the cases one sees, testing effectually 
the Bureau's possibility of service. 


There comes into the homely, sunshiny room which is 
the unpretentious headquarters of the Bureau, a lady of 
dignified carriage and gentle face. and eyes that have 
the soft shining which is the baptismal mark of recent 
tears. And looking into the sympathetic, trustable face 
of the good woman who is the Bureau's agent, she says 
— ‘*They tell me that you have a very large acquaintance 
among the needy, whose needs are of the sort no estab- 
lished charities supply. We have one child, my hus- 
band andI; a brave, beautiful boy, whois as the core 
of our hearts to us. He was takena year ago with a 
terrible illness, which threatened to cripple him for life; 
itis only within a few weeks that we have been sure 
he would be sound and strong again. It has come to 
me like a great longing, to give some thank-offering for 
his recovery; to do something that shall bea direct, 
separate thank-offering, apart from the charities that I 
hope we are always trying to help forward. I might 
give some ornament or adornment to the church, but it 
seems to me that I could please God more naturally and 
more humanly by bringing some new, especial comfort 
into the life of a boy, like the boy who is spared to us. 
Can you help me to do it?” 


“0 yes!” the agent says; and her eyes grow glad. 
‘If you would give Frank Atkins his wheeled chair, and 
his little invalid carriage for the street? I’ve been hop- 
ing for solong they would come to him; they would 
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presently. The competing companies will have to play | Rapid transit is unable to get by it. Neither do Boston’s | downto him. His mother is a seamstress and has to go 
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out to work all day; she can’t afford to hire anyone to 
come and sit with him; there is nothing for him but to 


lie in bed, alone; he is quite helpless, from the waist 


downward. And with the wheeled chair, how he could 


push himself about the room, and serve himself, and sit 
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jan one of all others. Consumption? 
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| home by that dark road.” 
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at the window and feel at one with the world! And 


with his carriage, the neighbors’ boys would think it | 


sport to push him up and down the street in the sun- 
shive; and on the first spring nights when the stars are 
so big and soft and the earth smells wet and new, his 
mother could go out with him, after her work.” 


* 2 
7 


‘‘Ronald shall take them to him, as soon as ever they 
can be made, and the best that can be made. And per- 
haps Ronald and he may grow to be friends? ” 

‘‘And that will beso good for them both!” says the 
agent, with quaint honesty. The two women clasp 
hands. ‘I know just how you feel about it, ma’am”; the 
agent says. ‘‘I should have wanted to do just the same, 
if . . . but it was long ago. And it did not please 
God to give my lad back to health and to me.” 


> * 
* 


Another day there comes to the Bureau a stout, 
elderly woman, very richly though not altogether harmoni- 


dressed, with an indefinable suggestion of Mrs. 


ously 
Bofiin in her ruddy, hearty, good-natured face. ‘Folks 
tell me”—she begins—‘‘this is the one place in Boston 
where I can find what I want and be understood when I 
try to explain it. We're California folks. Two years 
ago I was doin’ my own washin,’ and Lorelia—that’s my 
daughter—was runnin’ wild with the cattle. My husband 
struck it rich, and we've got an income with five oughts 
to it. My husband's took a notion to live in Boston: 
bought a house on the Back Bay, an’ says he means 
Lorelia to grow up ‘cultured.’ She’s a handsome girl, 
though I say it: seventeen, and with as good a heart as 
ever beat; but she’s as wild as a colt. We're all toads 
in a strange puddle; but we're not fools by along sight. 
We don’t want to ‘get into society.’ We've been here 
long enough to know that there are plenty of folks who 
figure in the society papers, who to have the runnin’ of 
our house, and the spendin’ of our income, an’ the 
marryin’ of our only child to their dissipated, good-for- 
nothin’ sons would stand godmother to all our queerness, 
an’ purr, and simile an’ flatter as f1 iendly as you please. 
We don’t want that kind. What we do want is to make 
our housea place our girlcan grow upa lady in. We 
want to know what school will train her best; what 
dressmaker will dress her best: we want her to be 
worth the knowin’ and the likin’ of nice people; we want 
her to be helped to enjoy nice things: to read books an’ 
not have ’em half Greek to her; to hear music, an’ not go 
to sleep; toseea good play, an’ know what it’s all about. 
Do you know anybody who can put us on this road? Un- 
derstand, [ won’t have anybody who'll take hold to man- 
age, an’ scheme an’ use an’ patronize an’ ‘run’ us, for her 
own glory forever, of the Catechism says; an’ I won't 
have anybody who'll cringe an’ cater an’ flatter; [ want a 
woman who can guide my girl to be a lady, ana will give 
herself to that witha single mind. An’ in return the 
best {we have an’ can do will be none too good for her. 
Well? "— 

“Well,” savs the agent, ‘‘I know her. Her father 
died two years ago, and his annuity died with him. She 
lives in one room, up five flights of stairs, in the fashion- 
able starvation boarding-house her rich relations keep 
her in, for the credit of the family. Her name is as old 
as Massachusetts and she’s as honorable as old New 
England blood used to be. She would have gone to 
work long ago but that her heart is not strong, and 
over-exertion would mean a charity hospital. She could 
tell you and give to youand be to you just what you 
need; and for the joy of living a sheltered life with kind- 
hearted people she would devote to your daughter all she 
is and knows.”’ 

“She could come to-morrow 

The agent smiles. ‘‘She shall come to-morrow.” 


9” 


- * 
* 
The third visitor is a man on the snowy side of middle 


age; its white flakes have sifted thickly on his beard and 
hair. ‘‘I have come,” he says, ‘‘to ask a queer question. 


Do you kuow any body to whom it would give pleasure | 


to have a great many flowers, at one time? I am not a 
rich man; but a good many years ago I started a little 
conservatory in my house, because my wife loved flowers. 
This is her birthday; the first birthday since we found 
one another that I have not been able to give her all the 
flowers she could want. She died three months ago. 
The conservatory is full of flowers to-day; hyacinths and 
lilies and violets. I should like to send them, for her 
sake and in her name, to somebody who would care for 
them. They said that you might know.” 

‘‘t know,” says the agent, ‘‘a girl twenty years old, 


who is dying of consumption in achirity hospital. I was 


sitting with her, the other day, when someone brought 
the patient in the next bed a spray of lilies. ‘If I could 
once have all the lilies my hands could hold’—said the 
poor girl to me—‘I think I could so believe in Heaven 
that I shouldn’t be afraid to die’.” 


‘‘In an hour her bed shall be strewn with them. Such 


WILLIAM BLACKS NOVELS. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By William Black. New and Revised 
Edition. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The new edition of Mr. Black’s ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ 
with a portrait of the author for its frontispiece, will 
bring with ita new welcome foran old favorite. It is 


thoroughly romantic; the ghost-story comes exactly at | 


the right time, the wicked woman meets the good woman 

under the most effective conditions of contrast, and the 
| weak rather than wicked lord dies in a highly dramatic 
j;manner. ‘We have changed all that’—and yet—when at 
last ‘the gates were opened’ and Coquette passed through 
them leaving ‘the Whaup’ on this side—brave, true, loving 
and desolate—we must needs lay the book aside for a 
moment or two. Perhaps, after all, the realism of the 
| heart, which we call romanticism, is a finer thing, as it is 
la higher and a deeper thing, than is the realism of the 
|head. Atall events, it hardly becomes the conquered to 
point out very many flaws in the victor’s plan of cam- 
paign. 

It is open to us to wish that Mr. Black would write 
| books with rather less of sadness about them, and we 
| feel like siding with the critic who wrote a short poem 
just after the publication of ‘Macleod of Dare’—or was 
}it ‘Madcap Violet’?—which began — 


“Oh, Mr. Black, oh, Mr. Black! 
Why will you be so blue?” 

Nor can we quite understand why Lady Drum, at 
least, did not guess the secret of Lord LEarlshope’s 
strange behavior. Coquette, as an ideal jeune jille, might 
be excused; but Lady Drum! As for Earlshope himself, 
we made ali the excuses that Burns’s tender heart would 
have suggested, being well-content to 

# gently scan our brother man” 
until he returned to Coquette for the last time. Then— 
well, he repented, and set sail for a far, new country; 
newer and better, perchance, than he dreamed, And for 
‘the Whaup’, for whom we need make no excuses, what 
reader will not enjoy him and honor him and love him? 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to dwell upon the beauty 

|of Mr. Black’s passages of pure description; those in 
this book which made his reputation (as we have been 
aoe are, on the whole, quite as good as we remember 
those in his later works to have been. A little remark of 
his on the 301st page, concerning the editor who gave out 
his books to be reviewed ‘‘to his writers who could do 
nothing else,” we will try to remember for our edifica- 
tion; meanwhile, as the humblest of reviewers, we beg 
to thank him for the entire fraternity. 





ABOUT AN OLD NEW ENGLAND CHURCH. By Gerard Stanley 
Lee. Sharon, Conn.: N. W. Knight & Co. 


One generally looks in the report of a centennial 
anniversary, whether ofa churchor of a town or of a 
school, for curious local information and traditions of 
interest to the neighbors and descendants of the persons 
engaged. But one bas really no right to look for more. 

In the little book which is called ‘About an Old New 
England Church’ you find much more than this, more than 
you had any right to expect, and more than you had a 
right to ask for. Rev. Gerard Stanley Lee, the minister 
of the church at Sharon, Connecticut, delivered an ad- 
dress there, on the last day of the year, which is 
instructive, amusing, suggestive and philosophical. You 
| read it through at a sitting, which is more than you can 
say of most books. The greater part of it is given to the 
ministry, extended over more than half a century, of 
Yotton Mather Smith, a real father of the hamlet; and 
nothing better has been written in the way of fairly 
honoring thoxe men who stood half-way between the first 
generations and us of the last. 

Here is a curious anecdote of the changing relations 
between churches and liquor-shops : 





The first Methodist preaching in Sharon was shortly after the 
war; Parson Smith, being somewhat opposed on doctrinal 
grounds, holding a discussion with Mr. Garrison, their preacher. 
There was much opposition in the community, and the Methodists 
of Sharon commenced, paradoxically, in the ball-room of Gallow’s 
| tavern; but owing to the fact thatthe town authorities threatened 
| to take away the license of the tavern-keeper if he allowed any 
| more Methodist gatherings there, the meetings were moved to 
private houses, and held every two weeks on the afternoon of a 





| very commonplace; but where 1s there another church that has the 
unique charm and interest of having been expelled from a 
ealoon? 


A WOMAN OF SHAWMUT. By Edmund Janes Carpenter. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


First of all, we cannot help saying what a dainty bit 
of book-making this is. Without, the white covers show 
a medallion in cameo-colors, with the profile of a Puritan 
maiden in high relief. Within, the handsome text, wide 


margins, and beautifully executed illustrations are a de- | 


lightto the eye. In the story itself there is much to 
praise. It shows the Boston of 1640—the Boston of 
Winthrop and Dudley and Bellingham. Careful study of 
the old records has made Mr. Carpenter as familiar with 


My wife went | the people of that far-away town as one may be with 


week-day. Fora saloon-keeper to be expelled from a church is | 


7 


one's neighbors in a country village to-day; and to the 

reader these fishermen and tavern-keepers and craftsmen 

of other sorts take on a reality they have never had be- 
fore. The fault of the book is a fault of proportion. 

The story of Bellingham’s marriage, his deflance of the 

the law and his fall from power, is very dramatic. But 

it is not sufficiently emphasized in the telling. 

THE WILD ROSE OF GROSS-STAUFFEN. By Nataly von Echstruth. 
Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. New York: A. D, Worthington 
Company. 

This is one of those novels, of which the supply seems 
unlimited, made up of an unsophisticated heroine, a too- 
sophisticated hero, a wicked princess, an injured 
duchess, hard-hearted court ladies, and court gentlemen 
of all degrees of worthlessness. All virtuous persons are 
rewarded, and all the bad perish miserably. There is 
even an element of novelty in this book, in the transfor- 
mation of the hero by various afflictions into a pattern of 
virtue. But all such books have for their major premise 
asocial order in which the regard of a prince is the 
highest prize a man can win, and in which a woman’s sole 
profession is to be married. This may be the existing 
condition in Gross-Stauffen, and the young women of 
that country may draw inspiration for life from the read- 
ing of noveis which describe it. It is not the existing 
condition in America, and there is little wisdom in trans- 
lating them 


‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary’ (By Clara Louise Burnham. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is as pretty and bright 
a little tale as one would care to fill an idle hour withal. 
[t boasts little originality of plot, since the unexpected 
inheritance of a gréat fortune by a quiet, rustic little body, 
who has but scant notion how to use or enjoy it, is by no 
means a new situation in fiction. Its character-drawing 
has but few subtle shades; for its good people are in- 
clined to be very, very good, and its bad people to be 
horrid. Butitis told with so much freshness and so 
much wholesome humor; its ethics are so sound and 
sweet; it has so much unmarred youth and honest love 
and genuine sunsbine in it, that one follows it throughout 
with a warmth of heart which lasts into memory; and 
what better praise need the little story ask? Moreover it 
boasts, despite our too sweeping assertion, one highly 
original character, in thé ‘Joodge,’ a delightful, elderly 
parrot, of a pessimistic and satirical turn of mind. 

The story of a few summer weeks at West Point, dur- 
ing which two youthful love stories come to harmonious 
adjustment, is charmingly told. We have endless and 
most fascinating glimpses of cadet life, from which the 
most stoical reader can scarcely fail to gather at least a 
flash of the ‘cadet fever’ which we are assured few 
sojourners at West Point altogether escape. And the 
little love-scene upon+ the wind-blown, daisy-carpeted 
hillside, isas fresh and tender and fetching a bit of 
youthful sentiment as we have chanced upon in many a 
day. 

Baldwin MOllhausen, a prolific and popular German 
novelist, has published a new novel with the title, ‘The 
House of Montague.’ ‘The plan, theme, or object is new. 
The twin brothers are educated, one in northern sur- 
roundings, one in tropical lands. So youhave the mental 
and spiritual experiences which the author supposes to 
belong tothe north, and the enthusiasm 
nature, with a corresponding personal 
which belong to the tropics. 


for physical 
development, 
MOllhausen has been a 
great traveller, and the book brings ina good deal of his 
experience in the Southern lands. 


It is published in Jura 
and has not yet been translated. 





Philip Elton, who was well knew to German novel- 
readers some twenty years ago, has not for some years 
published anything. But here is a novel—Der Maier 
von Monjardin’—which shows that he does not forget 
his old cunning. The scene is in Switzerland and Paris; 
the time, well, ’tis sixty vears since or more, in that in- 
teresting period which takes us to the fall of Napoleon, 
the ‘Charter’ in France, and the re-action from the Na- 
poleonic age. Maier means factor or steward. We have 
seen no translation of this clean novel. 


ROOKS RECEIVED. 


A PROTESTANT POOR FRIAR. By Broeke Herford. Boston: 
Damrell and Upham. Price, 50 cents. 


THE YOUTH OF THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME, sy Imbert De 
Saint-Amand. Traslated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For sale by Danr- 
relland Upham. Price, $1.25. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOLS 








} Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, 50 cents. 


OF GERMANY. by John T. Prince, Ph.D. oston: Lee 
Shepard. Price, $1.00. 4 ve neo 

ELINE VERE. By Louis Couperus. Translateu By J. T. Grei 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. ’ — 

MARK HOPKINS. By Franklin 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Miss WILSON. By Cornelia Warren. 
| & Co. Price, $1.25, 


Carter. Boston: Houghton, 


Soston: Houghton, Mifflin 


| THE Book OF PI fY AND OF DEATH. By Pierre Loti. Translated 
By T. P. O'Connor, M. P. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

soston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, 50 cents. 
ROSE AND MINETTE. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated By Mary 
J. Serrano. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For 
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8 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


co LORADO. 


yaaa MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments. 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(A000 Actes 21-2 Miles of Cheyene City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





MEMORY. 


BY LEWIS W. SMITH. 


Thou of the silken strands and golden bars, 

W hose eyes are softer than the sheeny stars, 
Whose tender speech Js like the soothing cry 
Of mother o’er her babe—and such am I, 
When in thy loving arms I rest and hear 
Thine accents breathing lowly in mine ear— 
Be ever near me with thy lullaby, 

O! sweetly fond enchantress, Memory. 


Thou of the bondsman’s chains and dungeon walls, 
Who numberest me among thy hapless thralls, 
Whom pity fled these ages long gone by, 

Who hath but pleasure in the victim’s sigh; 

Wilt thou refuse to see my lifted hands? 

Wilt thou not hear my plea and loose my bands? 
I raise my prayer to thee all fearfully, 

O! stern and cold enchantress, Memory. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES, 

Miss Maria Parloa’s lecture on the Preserving of 
Fruits, delivered last Saturday in Horticultural Hall under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the Bay State Agricultural Society, was one of 
most interesting and instructive of the series this sea- 
son. There are two ways, the lecturer said, of inter- 
preting the word ‘preserving,’ as applied to fruit, the 
general understanding among housekeepers being that 
the fruit is cooked with a generous amount of sugar, the 
product being a rich compound of good keeping quality. 
In its broader sense ‘preserving,’ when applied to food, 
means to save from decay by drying, canning, combin- 
ing with a preservative substance, etc. It is in the 
latter sense thatthe word is used today. 

The most primitive method of preserving fruits was 
by drying the raw article in thesun and air, and this is 
still practised. Artificial methods are now used, but the 
sun deveiops in some fruit a flavor which is lacking when 
artificial heat is used. Although every raisin-grower in 
California has a drying-house, he resorts to it only when 
the sun fails him. In the case of peaches, apples and 
apricots, the fruit has a fresher and more appetizing 
appearance when dried in the evaporators, and its com- 
mercial value is, therefore, greater. 

When drying fruit it is important not only that it shall 
be sound and of good quality, but also that it shall be 
quickly prepared andrapidly dried. When all moisture 
is expelled it Will keep for years in a dry place. 

The second methodof preserving is to cook the fruit a 
long time, reducing it as nearly as possible to a paste; 
spreading this in thin sheets and drying in the sun or by 
evaporation. When free from moisture this fruit can be 
packed in boxes and will keep indefinitely. When fruit 
dried by either of these two methods is to be used, it 
must be softened by the addition of water and by cook- 
ing. 

A third process of preserving is tocook the fruit a long 
time with sugar and water and then partially dry it. In 
this case the sugar is largely the preservative agent and 
the drying goes on only until no syrup drips. Then the 
fruit is packed closely in boxes or jars and will keep 
well in anyjclimate, hardening, of course, when exposed 
to the air for any considerable period. This fruit is 
ready for use at any time, but is more of a confection 
than a sauce. 

The modern process, and by far the most useful and 
healthful, is that of canning. This seems to have been 
introduced to the French Government in 1810 by Ap- 
pert. Since then it has been constantly improving. The 
destruction of germs and the exclusion of air are the 
principles upon which canning is based. The article to 
be preserved is cooked fora short time and then put in 
jars from which the air has been expelled by heating 
them to the boiling point. They are then sealed, and 
when cold are set in a cool, dark place. If all the con- 
ditions be right the fruit will keep for an unlimited num- 
ber of years, and when opened will be found to have 
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5 er all the freshness and aroma of daly » quae 
| fruit. 
| Now, that is trueof the majority of fruits, but not of 
jall. The strawberry, subjected to this process, will 
lb ome out a pale, spongy, insipid thing, whereas the rasp- 
berry seems to haye its color, flavor and odor intensi- 
ified. If, however, a generous amount of sugar be 
added to thestrawberry in the cooking, it will retain its 
shape, color and flavor. It is an error to attempt to can 
this berry without sugar or with only a small amount. 

Some fruits can be canned without heat or sugar. 
The jar should be packed fall of the fruit and then 
placed under a faucet, having the water run in rapidly 
for a minute, that all the air in the jar shall be displaced; 
then sealed and put away in a coal, dark place. Perhaps 
not many kinds of fruit would keep if put up in this 
manner. Certainly, I should have no expectation of suc- 
cess with juicy fruit of any kind. I have, however, 
been successful with rhubarb, Green gooseberries and 
some kinds of plums can be preserved in this manner. 
It is a question with meif the acid in these fruits does 
not have a good deal to do with the keeping quality. 

Many kinds of fruit can be mixed with their own 
weight in sugar, packed in jars, sealed, and put away in 
a dark, cool place. They will keep well, and have the 
flavor of the fresh fruit. I have found in the case of 
small berries put up in this manner that the seeds became 
harder and more noticeable than in the cooked frait. I 
should not think of putting up pineapple in any other 
way than this, for it comes out perfect. 

The third method of preserving fruit is by cooking 
it with sugar. In this case sugar is largely the preserva- 
tive; and where the sugar is added to the fruit pound 
for pound, it is not necessary to seal the product. But 
the ‘self-sealing’ jars are so convenient that most house- 
keepers prefer to use them rather than the old-fashioned 
stone jars. 


At the 242nd Corporate Mecting of the Boston Scien- 
tific Society, Tuesday evening, the principal topic was 
Dr. Chandler’s paper, a full abstract of which is given in 
another column. Mr. Alvin G. Clark, of Cambridge, was 
elected an honorary member. At the next meeting, 
March 8, Prof. George H. F. Markoe will discuss ‘Am- 
monia and its commercial applications.’ 
be illustrated by chemical experiments. 


This lecture will 


Mr. 8S. R. Koehler, of the Museum of Fine Arts, de- 
livered third and last lecture on the Photo-mechanical 
Processes before the Society of Arts, at the meeting on 


which will well repay a visit, remains open another week. 
At the next meeting of this Society, March 8, Mr. H. 
Hollerith and Mr. T 
applications of electricity to the tabulations of the new 
census. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 

The one significant event of the dramatic week has 
been the coming to the Tremont Theatre of Miss Marie 
Wainwright, in her magnificent production of ‘Amy 
Robsart.’ 
seen, in many years, no more striking or beautiful 
theatric show. Throughout, the effect produced is that of 
mellow and lovely color, of truth to history, of remote- 
ness and romanee, of realization of flrelight dreams over 
one of Scott's most inspiring romances. The scene in 
the old inn, with its cavernous hearth and smoky rafters, 
and Rembrandt shadows; the scene by the postern gate, 
with the rea towers of Cumnor glimpsed above the 
battlemented wall; the scene before lordly Kenilworth, 
with every window blazing welcome and every airy tower 
flinging forth its pennon of greeting togreat Elizabeth ; the 
scene in the inner court of Cumnor, with its outlook on moon 
lit stream and wold : —these pictures vie with one another 
in appealing and memorable beauty; and no juster, more 
enduring, more delightful historical teaching could be 
afforded the student, old or young, than the seeing and 
the study of them. For the play, now almost forgotten 
though once familiar to Boston, it is a strong and ster- 
ling melodrama, dealing in the main honestly with incidents 
and characters of history. The end, with its sugges- 
tions of the illustrated penny-dreadful in the tumble of 
the villain through the treacherous bridge, is an absurd 
survival of the unfittest, jarring rudely against the lovely 
stateliness of the play’s atmosphere, and against the good 
sense and historical knowledge of the spectator. Amy’s 
death in Leicester's arms would have put history at 
deflance much more picturesquely, harmoniously and 
pardonably. The acting, though nowhere rising to great- 
ness, is satisfyingly good, throughout. Miss Wain- 
wright’s pathos convinces more deeply than does her 
dramatic force; the scene in which she appeals to 
Leicester to remember his honor as an English gentle- 
manis nobly played. Mr. Ingersoll’s Leicester is entirely 
right in conception, and is impressively virile, vivid and 
courtly. Among other impersonations, Mr. Backus’s 
Foster is remarkable for its sombre lifelikeness. Mr. 
Booth’s Lambourne for its rough force, and Mr. Elsner’s 
Wayland for its keen vitality and picturesqueness, though 
it is over-acted and over-posed with an almost drolly 
boyish exaggeration. 





Thursday evening. The exhibition at the Art Museum, 


C. Martin will explain the ingenious | 


At the Boston Museum, the Dickens bill is peeren 
with well-deserved success. ‘Dombey and Son’ moves 
much more smoothly and convincingly than at first, and 
the changes made in the Dijon inn scene are notably for 
the hetter. ‘The Holly Tree Inn’ is as sweet an‘ idyl as 
the modern stage can boast. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ is an- 
nounced as near the end of its run, though no diminution 
in the zest with which it is acted or the enthusiasm with 
which it is received would hint at the fact. At the Bos- 
ton Theatre, ‘The Trumpet Call,’ finely set and strongly 
acted, will hold the stage until further notice. At the 
Globe, ‘La Cigale’ nightly crowds the auditorium to its 
limits. Itis the most charming operetta of the season; 
and the lovely little scene of the Grasshopper’s return to 
the old home in the snow has a touch of poetry and 
pathos which is new to the comic opera stage. At the 
Park Theatre, ‘The County Fair,’ announced as soon to be 
withdrawn, is thronged with crowds taking the first of 
their regretful farewells. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
the droll variety-show to which ‘Aunt Bridget’s Baby’ 
gives name and excuse has given much amusement. 
At the Grand Opera House, ‘The Parlor Match’ has re- 
ceived the welcome Boston seems perennially willing to 
accord it. Atthe Hollis St. Theatre, ‘A Straight Tip,’ 
with many new features, has crowded the house. At the 
Howard Athen:eun, ‘True [rish Hearts’ have beat as one, 
so to speak, on both sides of the footlights. 


MUSIC, 


Mr. Paderewski’s series of pianoforte recitals, the 
last of which is given this afternoon, readily takes prece- 
dence among the musical events of the week. It is a 
severe test to which this picturesque artist has subjected 
himself and his art here in Boston, and he has eome out of 
it with increased reputation. It may be questioned, in- 
deed, whether any artist by his art alone could fill Music 
Hall day after day with rapt and hushed audiences 
through such a long series of performances. But Pade- 
rewski possesses that other quality, which in some men 
we call magnetism for lack of a better word, which sup- 
plements the refinements of his art with an intangible but 
powerful influence of attraction. It is not mannerism, 
for of this Paderewski has less than almost any pianist 
who may be named; neither is it trickery with his instru- 
ment, for Paderewski is a straight-forward player, and 
his witchery with the pedals is entirely legitimate. But 
possessing this subtle quality and a delicate art which 
captivates the intelligent ear, Paderewski has brought 
musical Bostonto his feet in homage. This afternoon 
he plays Beethoven’s sonata, opus 111, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Variations Sérieuses,’ a posy of Schumann’s lesser pieces, 


| Chopin’s B-flat minor sonata, a nocturne of his own and 
| Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody. 


The feature of the sixteenth concert of the Boston 


| Symphony Orchestra was a symphonic suite— or, more 
| properly, extracts from a composition of that class—by 


| 


| Ferruccio Busoni, which was played for the first time. 


| Mr. Busoni is an Italian who has studied in Germany; 


From a spectacular standpoint, Boston has | and it was stated that in this suite he endeavored to 


“emancipate himself from the influence of the Italian 
|style.” Itis very doubtful that the fine distinction be- 


tween ‘styles’ which this phrase implies was noticeable 


| by anv of the hearers; and itis enough to say that the 


work, or such fragments as were given on this occasion, 
is at once melodious and strong. It proveda very grati- 
fying selection. The symphony given at this concert 
was that famous one of Mozart inG minor. The per- 
formance lacked something of the spirit of the compos- 
er, as we have come to understand it. There was an 
exaggeration and an absence of repose binges indicated 
Nikisch rather than Mozart. Mr. William H. Sherman 
played the pianoforte part of Raff’s seein (C minor) 
in a way to excite admiration; and the concert closed 
with Wagner’s coronation march of LudwigII. of Ba- 
varia. The performance of the concert to-day is: Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Ruy Blas’ overture, Dvorak’s Symphony No. 
4 in G minor, and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes.’ 

There isa promise of delight in the announcement 
that Mr. de Pachmann will give a recital next Saturday 
afternoon in Chickering Hall, at which he will play a ‘re- 
quest programme,’ including Beethoven’s sonata op. 54 
Mendelssohn’s rondo capriccioso, Schumann’s ‘Vogel als 
Prophet’ and seventh Novelette, Henselt’s ‘If I Were a 
Bird,’ Liszt’s ‘Waldes rauschen’ and these Chopin pieces: 
Nocturne op. 55, No. 1; prelude op. 28, No. 24; études 
op. 25, No.2, and op. 10, No.5; mazurka op. 59, No. 3; 
berceuse and waltzes op. 64, No. 3, op. 70, No. 1. 
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A PIALOGUE IN FEBRUARY, 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
“Good morrow, little maiden, 
The day is bright,” said he; 
“Good morrow, little gentleman, 
The month is cold,” said she. 


“Will you come and search for posies 
Beneath the snow?” said he; 

“I'd rather wait till May time, 

When the snow is gone,” said she. 


“an 


jut all the lads and lasses 
Can find the rose,” said he; 
“Some other shyer blossom 
Were best for you and me. 


“Will you not come and seek it, 
Since spring is nigh?” said he: 
“T think I'll let you bring me 
What you can find,” said she. 


“There’s a gentle messenger, 

St. Valentine,” said he; 

I'ilsend him with the blossoms 
If you will smile on me. 


“The saint of all true lovers, 
You'll welcome him,” said he 
“Perchance he'll cheat the winter, 


And bring the spring,” said she. 


Independent. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The Atlantic Monthly for March (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) opens with 
an article by the Rev. Brooke Herford on 
‘An Old English Township,’ in which he 
embodies, in a delightful way, the chances 
and changes of a settlement in Lancashire, 
Singleton by mame. Mr. Crawford con- 
tinues his serial of Italian life, ‘Don 
Orsino,’ and Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has a 
vividly written paper on Russian travel, 
called ‘Harvest-Tide onthe Volga.’ Miss 
Agnes Repplier contributes an interesting 
essay on ‘The Children’s Poets.’ Joel 
Chandler Harris has a short dialect story, 
called ‘The Belle of St. Valerien,’ which is 
not a story’of negro life. Edith Thomas, 
under the fanciful title of ‘The Little 
Children of Cybele,’ describes the habits of 
the swallow, the squirrel, the tortoise, the 


very interesting series of ‘Personal Recol- 
lections of Nathamel Hawthorne,’ by 
Horatio Bridge, is brought to a conclusion. 
William McLennan, in the unique dialect of 
the French Canadian Aabitant, tells the 
story of ‘Johnnie Rawson and Chunky 
Peters,’ which is illustrated by Reinhart. 
In an article on ‘Our Gray Squirrels’—illus- 
trated by J. C. Beard—Ernest Ignersoll 
givesa careful study of the habits and 
characteristics of these 
creatures. The second of the noteworthy | 
series of Danube articles, ‘From the Black | 
Forest to the Black Sea,’ is written by | 
Poultney Bigelow and richly illustrated by | 
Alfred Parsons and F. D. Millet. With an| 
article on the ‘London of George the 
Second,’ which is profusely illustrated by 
E. A. Abbey and others, Walter Besant 
brings his valuable and very popular series 
of London papers to aclose. Constance 
Fenimore Woolson contributes an Italian 
story, ‘Dorothy,’ which is appropriately 
illustrated from drawings by C. S. Rein- 
hart. The Editorial Departments are con- 
ducted, as usual, by George William Curtis, 
William Dean Howells and Charles Dudley 
Warner. 


The Popular Science Monthly for March 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) has a 
varied and attractive table of contents. Dr. 
Andrew D. White’s ‘New Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science.’ are continued, deal- 
ing with Astronomy. In the series on 
American Industries there is a fully illus- 
trated paper on ‘The Organ,’ by Daniel 
Spillane, describing some of the largest in- 
struments in the United States, and telling 
what advances American organ-builders 
have made in their art. Another illustrat- 
ed article is a very readable account of 
‘Domestic Animals in India,’ by John 
Lockwood Kipling. Carroll D. Wright 
contributes an instructive paper on ‘Social 
Statistics of Cities.’ It is a comparison of 
the area, population, and the cost of each 
department in public works in fifty cities 
of the United States. Under the title 
‘Wayside Optics’ a lesson on the mechanism 
of the eye, with diagrams, is given 
by Dr. Casey A. Wood. In Moral 
Educability the possibility of educating the 
the moral faculties is discussed by Edward 
P. Jackson. There is an autobiographical 





chipmunk, and other dumb pensioners of 
nature, interspersed here and there with 
short poems, also by Miss Thomas. The 
most important article in the number is | 
‘Why the Men of ’61 Fought for the Union,’ 
by Major-General Jacob Dobsun Oox, | 
which furnishes another aspect of the 
principles invoived in the contest between 


the North and South, and which will be 
read with interest by those who have en- 
joyed Prof. Shaler’s and Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve’s views on the same subject. An- | 


other important article is by Prof. George | 
Herbert Palmer, of Harvard University, 

who writes on ‘Doubts about University Ex- 

tension,’ a scholarly paper, which will 

command the attention of the many per- | 
sons interested in the work of university 

extension throughout the country. 


Scribner’s Magazine for March 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
tains the widely announced 
poem written by James Russell 
entitled ‘On a Bust of Gen. 
which is in the vein of Mr. 
highest patriotism, ranking with the 
famous ‘Commemoration Ode.’ It includes 
a facsimile of one of the stanzas, showing 
the aathor’s interlineations. Those inter- 
ested in artistic subjects will find two ar- 
ticles appealing particularly to their tastes 
—the third and concluding paper by W. 
A. Coffin on ‘American Illustration of To- 
day,’ with the examples of the works of 
Aobey, Reinhart, Smedley, Frost, Pennell 
and others; and Mr. Anthorp’s second ar- 
ticle on ‘Paris Theatres and Concerts’—this 
one having particular application to the 
Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, and the Con- 
servatoire. An article of wide interest, in 
view of the World’s Fair and the rapidly 
increasing importance of Chicago, is a de- 
tailed account of ‘The Water-route from 
Chicago to the Ocean’ by way of the great 
lakes, the Welland Canal, and the St. Law- 
rence river, with elaborate illustrations. 
Of practical interest, also, is the group of 
short articles on ‘Speed in Locomotives,’ 
representing the opinions of three weil 
known enthorities on as many phases of 
the subject. In this number begins a short 
serial, to be continued through four num- 
bers, by Robert Grant, the author of the 


(New 
con- 
last 
Lowell, 
Grant,’ 
Lowell’s 


‘Confessions of a Frivolous Girl.’ This 
story isin Mr. Grant’s lighter and most 
amusing vein, and is entitled ‘The Re- 


flec.ions of a Married Man.’ 


Mr. Howells’ new novel, ‘The World of 
Chance,’ begins in Harper’s Magazine for 
March. Judging from the opening chap- 
ters alone, this story promises to outrival 
in interest anything hitherto written by 
that distinguished author. This number 
of the Magazine is also especially strong 
in American subjects. Julian Ralph con- 
tributes a graphic article on ‘The Capitals 
of the Northwest’—meaning the twin cities 
of Minnesota and the twin lake ports, 
Duluth and Superior. Edward Anthony 
Bradford writes an able and trenchant ar- 
ticle on ‘America for the Americans.’ The 





| tains valuable observations on 
| teaching science. 


| the 


\fleld S. Nevins continues his 


sketch of Justus von Liebig, which con- 
methods of 
An account of the ‘Cot- 
ton Industry in Brazil’ and its prospects is 


| given by John. C. Branner. 


The Now Dupglauu PWragesiun tus 
opens with a pleasant paper, ‘Recollections 
of Louisa May Alcott,’ by Mrs. Maria 8. 
Porter. The writer was an intimate friend 
of the famous story-writer, and she gives 
an attractive picture of her private life. 
An article that will be read with consider- 
able curiosity is ‘Harvard Clubs and Club 
Life,’ by William Dana Orcutt. It gives 
history of all the different college 
societies, and an account of their pecaliar 
customs and social aims and rites. Win- 
‘Stories of 
Salem Witchcraft.’ Isaac Bassett Choate 
contributes an interesting paper on ‘Ameri- 
ca in Early English Literature.’ Henry 
Cleveland Wood, writing of ‘Negro Camp 
Melodies,’ preserves many of these old folk 
songs now being forgotten. Walter 
Blackburn Harte, in a gossip on ‘Literary 
Advisers,’ tells the truth about this class of 
literary frauds, who prosper upon the 
vanity of incapable scribblers. Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead considers the Chilean question 
from a common sense point of view. Mira 
Clarke Parsons and Mary J. Garland fur- 
nish two stories. and the names of Clinton 
Scollard, Bessie Chandler, Zitella Cocke 
and Philip Bourke Marston are among those 
of poets who contribute to the number. 


The March number of St. Nicholas (New 
York: The Century Co.) contains a novel 
and useful sketch by John M. Ellicott, of 
the Navy, describing how a landing is 
made through the heavy surf of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Boy readers may here learn 
how to avoid the dangers of an upset when 
caught in a small boat during a squall. 
Joaquin Miller contributes a poem, ‘Arte- 
sia of Tulare,’ telling the good fortune of 
a Scotch shepherd evicted from his ranch. 
‘Hold Fast Tom’ is an incident of the 
capture of the island of St. Helena from 
the Dutch, told by David Ker, who never 
writes a dull paragraph,and it is strikingly 
ilustrated by C. T. Hill. Arthur Howlett 
Coates throws some light on the construct- 
ion and use of ‘The Boomerang’ by the 
Australian blacks. 9. G. Francis, creator 
of the famous ‘Aztec Fragments,’ which 
have caused smiles and laughter innumer- 
able, after a regretted absence from the 
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careful little | 





pages of the magazine, heralds his reap- 
pearance bya jingle and drawing of ‘The 
Genial Grimalkin.’ 


Charles F. Lummis 
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paper as is interesting as fiction. Prof. Jo- 


'seph Rhodes Buchanan writes thoughtful- 


ly on ‘Full-orbed Education,’a paper which 
should be perused by every parent and 
teacher in America. Henry Wood contrib- 
utes a paper of great ability and interest, 
entitled ‘Revelation through Nature.’ Gen. 
J. B. Weaver writes on ‘The Threefold 
Contention of Industry.’ Hamlin Garland 
describes in his graphic manner the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance members of the present 
Congress. Hon. Walter Clark, LL. D., 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, furnishes an argument in 
favor of government control of the tele- 
graph and telephone. William Q. Judge 
of New York, who stands at the head of 
the Theosophical movement in America, 
answers Moncure D. Conway’s recent arti- 
cle on ‘Madame Blavatsky at Adyar.’ 
Charles Sckroder institutes a comparison 
between Christianity and Buddbism, show- 
ing wherein the former religion is superior 
to the belief of the East Indians. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford contributes an 
entertaining leap-year story, ‘The Twenty- 
ninth of February,’ to Harper’s Bazar for 
Fevruary 27th. ‘Bird-lore,’ a series of 
practical papers, by Olive Thorne Miller, 
onthe care and management of canaries, 
parrots, and other pet birds, is begun in 
the same number. 


A revised edition of Herbert Spencer's 
‘Social Statics,’ the book which has cre- 
ated such a stir among social reformers, 
will be issued shortly by D. Appleton & 
Co., simultaneously with its publication in 
England. Having been much annoyed by 
the persistent quotation from this work, in 
the face of repeated warnings, of views 
which he had abandoned, and by the mis- 
quotation of others which he still holds, 
Mr. Spencer some ten years ago stopped 
the sale of the book in England and pro- 
hibited its translation. But the rapid 
spread of communistic theories gave new 
life to these misrepresentations ; hence Mr. 
Spencer decided to delay no longer a state- 
ment of his mature opinions on the rights 
of individuals and the duty of the state. 
The volume includes also ‘The Man versus 
the State,’ a series of essays on political 
tendencies heretofore published separately. 
Mr. Spencer has secured an American copy- 
right for his new volume. 


Frederick Marshall, the author of ‘Claire 
Brandon,’ has written another novel 
entitled ‘It Happened Yesterday,’ which is 
published in D. Appleton & Co.’s carefully 
a*hesig? Wiaick sag coontry, Library... Jt is 
bie literary art; a story, in some respects, 
characteristic of ‘the end of the century,’ 
but one which, unlike many of the latter- 
day essays in what may be termed psycho- 
logical fiction, succeeds in arresting and 
holding the reader's attention. In some 
respects the author shows 4 gain upon 
‘Claire Brandon,’ which will be remem- 
bered asa workof admirable quality. 


‘That Angelic Woman’ is the taking, 
although somewhat enigmatic, title of a 
new novel, by James M. Ludlow, which 
Harper & Brothers will bring out in a few 
days. The story is of society lifein New 
York city, andis said to be full of dramat- 
ic interest. Dr. Ludlow is the author of 
those two very popular Oriental romances, 
‘The Captain of the Janizaries’ and ‘A 
King of Tyre,’ and whatever he writes is 
sure to be well worth the reading. 





The Quincy House Still Growing. 


It was that genial old poet Horace who 
gave expression to the sentiment that every 
man who had dined might be happy for at 
least that day. Had Horace lived in Bos- 
ton at the present time, he would have been 
more specific and said that every man 
should be happy who had dined at the 
Quincy House. The Quincy House table is 
famous farfand wide for its unrivaled excel- 
lence; and the Quincy House dinner has 
long been synonymous with the best that 
the modern cuisine affords. The enterpris- 
ing proprietors of the Quincy, Messrs. 
Sinclair and Mann, have just taken a new 
departure in their hotel, demanded by their 
increasing business, which will meet the 
approval of all their patrons. They have 
added a new cafe to be run on the Europ- 
ean plan. This will be open all day and 
late into the evening and here will be ob- 
lained everything that this unrivalled house 
has hitherto afforded, at exceptionally 
reasonable prices. j 

To people who want alight breakfast, 
lunch, dinner or supper, or perhaps want 
their meals at unusual hours, the addition 
of this café will be a great convenience. It 
is situated next to the office on the ground 
floor, and lies between the office and the 
large dining room, where meals will be 
served as hitherto on the American plan. 
This room has hitherto been also used as 


tells another Pueblo folk-lore tale, ‘The an American dining room. It is one of 


Man Who Married the Moon,’ @ story 88) +). handsomest rooms in the entire house; | 


poetic as any that the Old World can) i+. decorations being particularly rich and 


boast. 


The contents of the March Arena (Bos- 
ton: The Arena Pub. Co.) are sufficiently 
varied to interest all lovers of serious lit- 
erature. The Rev. Minot J. Savage con- 
tributes a remarkable paper on psychical 
research, giving many thrilling stories, 
for the truth of which he vouches. This 


tasteful. The large number 





noteworthy feature. 


of small 
tables accommodating two or three, and 
the general air of space and roominess, 
will also be appreciated by those who wish 
to take lurch or supper by themselves. A 
newly remodelled reception room, just at 
the head of the ladies’ staircase, is alsoa 





BARGAIN SALE 


SMOKE-DAMAGED 


CARPETS 


—AND — 


RUGS. 


We offer at great Sacrifice all goods 
damaged by Smoke, comprising a large 


Oriental Carpets, 
Rugs and Mats, 
Fine Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 
Moquettes, 


Velvets, 
Brussels, 


Tapestries, 
Kidderminsters, 
Extra~Supers 
and Mattings. 


These goods will be sold at very low 


prices to close out immediately and 


make room for new goods. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT 


& OOnw., ' 
163 to 169 Washington SL., 
BOSTON. 


Defaulted Western Mortaages 
aid Bonds Collected, 


City Real Estate Trust Co. 


caPiTaL, $275,000, Paro m 


Attorneys and Agents for the 
Collection of Defaulted Western 
mortgages, notes and municipal 
bonds. Take charge of foreclosed 
property, give attention to the 
rental of lands and secure tenants 
with a view to ultimate sale, 
Charges moderate. 

This Company is strongly recom- 
mended by Gov. Humphrey, and 
Chief Justice Horton of Kansas 
and by conservative banks and 
bankers. Send for Circular. 


(OL OEVONSHIRE. STREET, 


Bc dacheal 
MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenogragher and Tvype-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 











Room 75. 
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ONE, TWO, THREE. 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


I saw three witches as the wind blew cold 
In a red light to the lee; 
told they were and overvold, 
Aa they sailed over the 8ea, 
( alling for “One, two, thre 
Calling for “One, two, three!” 
And I think I can hear 
It a-ringing in my ear, 
A-calling for their ‘One, two, three! 


And clouds came over the sky, 
And the wind it blew hard and free; 
And the waves were bold, and overbol l, 

As we sailed over the sea, 
Howling for “One, two, three! 


” 


Howling for their “One, two, three 


Oh, I think I ean hear 
It a howling in my ear, 
Howling for their “One, two, three 


And the storm came roaring on, 
Such a storm as I never did see, 
And the storm it was bold and overbold, 
And as bad as a storm could be, 
A-roaring for its “One, two, three! 
A-howling for its “One, two, three!" 
Oh, I think I can hear 
It a-howling in my ear, 
Howling for its “One, two, three 


And a wave came over the dee k, 
Aa big as a wave could be, 
And it took away the Captain, and the mate, 


and a man 
It had got the “One, two, three! vic 
It hal got the “One, two, three!" 
And it kept the One, two, three 
Oh, I think Lean heat 
Ita-roliing in my eat 
As it went with the ‘One, two, three 


Longman’s Magazine. 


” 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Dwight L. Moody, who is in Europe, is 
talked of as a successor to purgeon. 
Across the water it is believed that the 
American evangelist is enough of a Baptis} | 
to come within the requirements of the 
trust deeds of the church property, but 
little hope is entertained of persuading Mr. | 
Moody to accept. <A younger brother of 
Mr. Spurgeon and three of the great 
preacher’s students, Archibald Brown, 
William Cuff and E. G. Gane, are aiso 
among the possibilities. 


wn 1 + FIuttapion minictar nar Isrts 
is "probably the ‘Kev? ‘Thomas Treadwell | 


Stone, D.D., of Providence, who recently 
completed his 9ist year. He is vigorous 
evough to address a meeting of ministers, 
and did so on the 8th. 


The child born to Mme. Daudet the other 
day in Paris is a grandson of Alphonse 
Daudet and a great-grandson of Victor 
Hugo. He has a great deal to live up to. 


It is said that the physical condition of 
the Pope is much worse than is popularly 
supposed. It is reported that his life 
‘hangs on a thread,’ but it is certain that 
his indomitable spirit keeps him, when he 
appears in public, from betraying any sign 
of decrepitude. : day 


Later returns from Florida jndicate that 
the tarpon record is not held by Mr. C. A. 
Dean of Boston, to whom it has be n cred- 
ited, but Mrs. George T. Stagg, who in 
May, 1891, hooked at Fort Myers a tarpon 
that weighed 205 pounds and measured 7 
feet 3 inches in length. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Prof. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, Mr. H. IL. Higginson, Mr. 
John H. Bradford, Mr. R. H. Ward and 
Mr. Fiske Warren are among the 
charter members of the new Metropolitan 
club in New York. , , 

Bishop Brooks took part in the exer- 
cises held in Charlestown on Saturday 
evening when a piano was presented by Mr 
William H. Lincoln of the Leyland Line to 
the Sailors’ Haven. 


The publication of President Carter's 
life of Mark Hopkins discloses the fact 
that the great Williams College teacher 
was a believer in the existence of the sea 
serpent. In a letter under date of Aug. 13 
1875, he writes to a friend in reference to 
the yachting trip of two of the nephews of 
Amos A. Lawrence. “On their way they 
saw the Sea serpent, Or sea monster, what- 
ever it may be, and shot at it with a rifle 
some twenty times. It has been seen by 
others, andin such a way that I think we 
shall have to accept the fact 
tence of some kind of animal hitherto 
unknown.” , 


Mr. B. M. Firman, night editor of the 


> > > . > , 
Boston Post for several years, has been 
promoted to the position of managing 


editor, a fact upon which both the Post 
and Mr. Firman are to be congratulated. 


Dr. Gatling, the inventor of the gun 
nesting his name, is 72 years of age, but 

re Kriece 

ke Ericsson, the older he grows the more 


interest he takes in inventions. His hair 


and beard are white, but the doctor him- | 


self is an interesting exampl 


eof the vigo 
und sprig vigor 


htliness of a hale old age. 


Boston | 


of the exis- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the University Education of 
Women, last Saturday, Miss Cushing was 
chosen President. Miss Margarethe Muller, 


| instructor of German at Wellesley College, 


read a paper on ‘Helene Lange and the 
Higher education of Womer in Germany.’ 


Mrs.' Louisa Bacon, the oldest native 
citizen of Bedford, attained the ripe old 
age of 90 on Sunday last. She was one of 
large family of children of Reuben Reed of 


| that town, and a descendant in the seventh 


generation from William and Mabel Reed, 
the immigrant ancestors who embarked 
from England in the Defence, July 4, 1635, 
came to New England and early to what is 
now Lexington. 


A member of the Scotch nobility, Miss 
Anstruther, has married a Scotch crofter, 
following to some extent the example of a 
sister of the Marquis of Queensberry, who 
|} married a journeyman baker. 


Lady Florence Dixey, whois an expert 
with rod and rifle, and who has shot over 
a good partof the unciyilized world, says 
rabbit coursing, and even fox-hunuting, so 
far as that goes, is wanton cruelty. A 
higher education, she thinks, will teach us 
| to despise amusements which are purchas- 
ed at the expense of suffering to animals 
She approves of the anise bag fox-hunt. 


Rev. C. A. Beckwith, pastor of the South 
Evangelical church at West Roxbury, bas 
| tendered his resignation, to take effect Feb. 
29 Mr. Beckwith said that he regretted 
to leave his West Roxbury congregation 
for his pastorate with them for years past 
had been a happy one. Mr. Beckwith goes 
to the Bangor (Me Seminary, where he 
i will be professor of theology. 


Mr. Howells. who has vibrated between 
Boston and New York, asa place of resi- 


idence, for several years past, has again 


found ahome in the other city, though 
not a permanent one. 

Jonathan Blanchard, the oldest shoe 
manufacturer in Haverhill, celebrated his 


Sist birthday by receiving friends at his | 


place of business Feb. 22, during whichsin’ 
a large number of business men, prominent 


citizens and others called to extend con- | 


gratulations. 


Sir Robert Ball, Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland, has been appointed Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge University to suc- 
j}ceed Professor Adams. 


' 
Countess Marie Tolstoi, daughter of the 
ompanies her father on his long excursions 
over the plains of Russia in order to visit 
| the restaurants, which now number 22 in 
| 15 villages, and feed 1000 people daily. 


| Dr. Hans von Bulow, the famous German 
pianist, has decided to resign his place as 
| condactor of the philharmonic concerts in 
Berlin after the present season. The state 
of his health has forced him to take this 
step. He will live in Hamburg, German 
papers say, and will act as director of the 
subscription concerts there. 


Yale University will receive about $300,- 
000 from the estate of E. M. Reed, the vice- 
president of the New York, New HLiaven & 
Hartford R. R., who died last week. The 
estate was valued at about $400,000. 


Emperor William and Prince Henry were 
guests of Gen. Von Versen at dinner last 
Saturday. Mark Twain, who was also a 
guest, sat next to the Emperor. 





William T. Adams, whom all the world 
of boys knows as ‘Oliver Optic,’ has fur 
nished amusing and entertaining reading 
for two generations of boys, and is preparing 
; entertainment for the third. Fifteen series 


| Of books, comprising 89 volumes, already 

| stand to his credit as author, and now he 
jis at work upon the 16th series, and the 
| first volume is well in hand. 


_ Gen. W. 8S. Schofleld| has accepted an 
invitation to be present at the encampment 
of veterans at the Weirs next summer, and 
he will come on governor’s dav. 

Dr. G. C. Lorimer, who was a personal 
friend of Mr. Spurgeon, is preparing a 
volume on the great London preacher for 
early publication. 


Housekeeper — Have youn avy Mocha 
coffee? Small Dealer—Yes, Mum. «Gen- 
uine Mocha?” ‘Just Imported, Mum.” 
“Import it yourself?” ‘Ob, yes, Mum.” 
‘‘Humph! t 
‘*’Bout sixty pounds, Mum.” ‘You have, 
jeh? Sixty pounds! I read in the paper 
this very morning that not over fifty 
pounds of genuine Mocha reaches this 


country annually.” “Yes, Mum, that’s | 


true. I had ‘bout ten pounds left over 
| from last year.”—[American Hebrew. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


| has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 


mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoe; 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
| For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
} world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 


How much have vou on hand?” | 


The Women of the Middle Ages. 


In reality, it is perhaps doubtful whether 
modern civilization tends to produce women 
of such strength of character and such 
intellectual and social acquirements as 
those who were the wives and daughters 
of the lords and captains of the feudal 
ages, writes Theodore child in Harper’s 
Bazar. The art and literature of the fif- 
teenth century have immortalized women 
who remain models of virtue and refine- 
ment. 

In the Middle Ages also, if we only took 
the trouble to study them, we should find 
that the women of the Latin nations were 
extremely cultivated, and most intimately 
and affectionately associated with the lives 
and the cares of their lords. At least such 
appears to have been the case in France, if 
we may judge from the romances, the 
chronicles, and the poetry of the twelfth, 


thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and: 


from the evidence of the splendid monu- 
ments of architecture and the grand old 
tombs which have preserved the memories 
of so many ladies in sculptured effigies and 
eloquent epitaphs. 

Like the model of feminine good-brc eding 
depicted by Castiglione at the court of 
Urbino, the ladies of the Middle Ages had 
not only the charm of delicate education 
and varied accomplishments, but also many 
sentiments, a love of justice, a marked 
hatred of hypocrites and cowards, and fine 
independence of character. Their conver- 
sation must indeed have had a great charm, 
seeing that their feudal lords remembered 
it even in the heat of battle, and looked 
forward to its solace as one of the sweets 
of victory. 3437.8 
Thus Joinville relates in his chronicle 
that at the battle of La Massoure, being 
| hardly pressed by the Saracens, the Count 
of Soissons, who was near him, said, as he 


| 


pricked on his horse and charged the enemy, | 


‘‘Seneschal, let the scoundrels yell, for by 


the Quoife Dieu (as he was wont to swear), | 
you and [ shall talk about this day again In| 
the ladies’ chambers”; or as it reads in the | 


|jouaint old French that Joinville wrote, 


| que, par la Quoife Dieu! (ainsi comme il 
| juroit) encore en parlerons-nous entre vous 
et moi de ceste journée @s chambres des 
dames.” 


The Speech of Monkeys. 


las, continues his experiments in conversa- 
tion with monkeys with indefatigable zeal 
in the United States, so faras he can find 
subjects. He tells some amusing stories of 
his success. 


Italian, an organ, and a forlorn and spiritless 
monkey. ‘Though the monkey wore a 


depressed. Penny contributions he re- 
ceived in an automatic manner. The in- 


not scientific alone, he is human, and has 
anintense sympathy for monkeys. Near- 
ing the monkey, he made use of the word 
which signifies ‘food’ or a square meal. 
The monkey 


Mr. Garner, bought hima banana. Then 
the word for drink was repeated, and at 
once came an affirmative reply, and the 
moukey had milk given him. Instantly the 
strongest affection was manifested. Mr. 
Garner was the monkey's best friend. He 
sprang into Mr. Garner’s arms and hugged 
him. Despite the Italian’s chain and tug- 
ging, the monkey declined separation. 
| Having paid for the exhibition, Mr. Garner 
was forced to leave. 

Then the grief of the monkey was in- 
tense. Tears rolled down his cheeks, ‘‘and 
as far as I went down the street away from 
him, L could still hear the cries, the com- 
plaints, the sobs of that poor creature. I 
was lost to him forever.” 

What the organ grinder said was origi- 
val. ‘*He, monk, no uuderstand Italian. 
Monk no Dago.” 

Mr. Garner, as he covers new ground, 
believes that monkeys, according to geo- 
graphical distribution, possess differences 
or speech. He is inclined to think that in 
| Southern Africa the sounds made by the 





|simians appruvach the click, that curious 
linguistic sound peculiar to the Hottentot 
vernacular. Monkey text books due the 
phonograph, running through a Jibrary of 
cylinders, now occupy most of Mr. Garner's 
attention. He is quite certain that monkeys 
havea compass of voice extending over 
itwo octaves. From experiments he is of 
| the opinion, too, that every ordinary mon- 
key can count up to three, and that they 
have a perference for certain colors and 
| for particular sounds. 

| The signs used by simians Mr. Garner 
bas carefully studied. Monkeys say ‘‘No” 
| by a sign of the head alone, but make no 
‘motion expressive of the affirmative. One 
| curious signal monkeys use is to rap on the 
| floor when they want notice taken of their 
presence. 


Seneschaus, lessons huer cette chiennaille; | 


Wil. I. as. traicuer, WHO proposes to seare! 
in about a month for the land of the goril- 


Going though the streets of a Southern 
city some weeks ago, he came across an | 


cocked hat and a regimental coat, he was | 


vestigator of speech in the lower animals is | 
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IAS SAGE. 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL,I 
SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


rai MRS. GREAVES, 


‘ The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


YOUR EYESIGHT 
Corrected, Restored and 
Protected 
BY USING G. L. SWETT’S 


CRYSTAL GLASSES. 


Only place at the South End Using the Improved 
Methods of Fitting 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 
1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
EYES TESTED FREE. FINE WATCH REPAIRING. 


<>) SANO CAnt 


A Superior Toilet Article. 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Cawsing the Face and Hanis, after its 
| application, to have a Delicate, Pure and Freskt 
| Color, unattainable without its use. 
| Price, 25 cents. For sate by Druggists and 
| Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
|CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU., CAK- 
| PER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass.|| a 


| J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, _ 
NEW BEDFORD,)|MASS.! 

|} And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. -ww. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 ana 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,.etc., and 
Giless frem Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 





FOSS |& ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


Thresher Dental Rooms. 


No. 132 Court |Street, 
BOSTON. 


Fr. F. ROBY. 


stopped suddenly, then | 
came a gleam of intelligence. He cocked | 
his head, he listened, and then responded. | 


L. T. FOSS, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure /of 


MRS. PEARSON, 
120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 


For RUBBER BOOTS ~ wand 







warmth to the fee 
and absorb the perspiration. 
For HOUSE and 
CHAMBER 
wear ler coid 
{eet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabric, lined 3 $ 
with thick, 
warm fleece. Post-paid % cts. Mention Size. 
John H. Parker, 1@3 Bedferd Street, Boste 





EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thin 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NeW No. 9 


Call and see it at 594 Washin ton St. 
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The Story of ‘Old Ironsides.’ 





One of the five magnificent frigates 
built in 1798, during the war with France, 
namely, the Constitution, is stillin exist- 
ence and in good condition, says Harper's 
Young People. Its timbers have been re- 
rewed at different times, and its equipment 
greatly modernized; but its outward ap- 


pearance is almost the same as ever. When | 


built, it was considered one of the finest 
ships in the American navy; but it would 
offer but slight resistance to the attacks of 
a bows rful modern ironclad like the Mian- 
t oh 

The Constitution originally carrieé forty- 
four guns. A particularly interesting his- 
tory is connected with this ship. During 
the war with the Barbary powers, in 1803, 
she was Commodore Preble’s flag-ship in 
the Mediterranean, and played a conspicu- 
ous part during the whole war. 
ant Wadsworth, who was blown up before 
Tripoli in the ill-fated Jntreprd, was one 
of the officers of the Constitution. In the 
course of the war with England in 1812, 
the English papers laughed at the Constitu- 
tion, and spoke of her as ‘‘a bundle of pine 
boards sailing under a bit of striped bunt- 
ing.” But when, under Captain Hull, she 
captured the English frigate, the Guer- 
riére, & vessel of nearly equal force, the 


| what was going on in his homeand saw his - 
; wife and children daily. 


Lieuten- | 


people who had before ridiculed her called | 


her ‘‘one of the stanchest vessels afloat.” 
A few months after this victory, the 

Constitution, then commanded by Captain 

Bainbridge, compelled one of the finest 


rigates in the British navy, the Java, to} 


strike its colors. One of the most famous 
of her exploits was-during the same war, 
when she escaped from Broke’s squadron, 
among which she had accidentally fallen. 
rhe sea was almosta dead calm, so Cap- 
tain Hull had to resort to towing. All her 
boats were 
attached, and in addition Hull had ropes 
spliced together to make a line half a mile 
long, to which he attached a kedge anchor. 
This was carried in a boat half a mile 
ahead and dropped, when the crew hauled | 
the ship rapidly forward. The commodore 


of the English squadron soon adopted the | 


same tactics, and if it had not been for a} 
breeze springing up the Constitution would 
have been captured. 

In 1830 it was proposed by the Navy De 
partment to take her to pieces, for she was 
said to be unseaworthy. But on account 
of her glorious achievements,people thought 
she should be preserved. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, then a young man of twenty- 
one, just graduated from Hatvard Univer- 
sity, wrote the famous patriotic poem, 
Old Ironsides.’ This poem had such a 
powerful influence on the — mind, that 
the vessel was saved, and, as I have already 
said, is stil! in existence, ’ though nearly a 
hundred years old. 


Indians in the Regular Army. 


It is singular that it was only last winter 
that the idea of emp'oying our own In- 
dians as regulars in our permanent estab- 
lishment was seriously taken hold of by 
our War Department, writes Lieut. S. C. 
Robertson in Harper’s Weekly. It is true 
that for msny years past the services of 
friendly tribes have been called into re- 
quisition in Indian wars. They have been 
used in such cases, however, almost ex- 
clusively as scouts and trailers, enlisted 
for the campaign only, asa rule, without 
serious organization or discipline, and 
without sympathy for aservice of which 
they formed no permanent part. 

Last year Lieutenant Casey, of the Twen- 
ty-second Infantry, a dashing and able 
young officer, stationed then at Fort 
Keogh, Montana, conceived the idea of 
employing this Indian material on a more 
substantial and permanent basis. His idea 

was to enlist the Indians of the different | 


tribes in separate troops or companies, burrahing lustily. 
and for Gefinite periods of say a year. or! the 


six months. They were to be thoroughly 
drilled and disciplined, required to keep 
two pony mounts of serviceable patron 9 
for which the government was to allow 
forage and extra pay, and to be allowed 
to continue in the service, by re-enlistment, 
during good behavior. This was intended 
to serve the double purpose of giving a 
leaven of civilization and military train- 
ing toeach of the tribes represented, and 
at the same time furnishing the army with 
a number of bodies of light irregular cav- 
alry scattered among its Western stations. 
These levies were to be known as ‘scouts,’ 
but in arms, equipments, uniform, and 
drill they were to be assimilated as rap- 
idly as possible to the condition of reg- 
ulars. 


It will be seen at once where the differ- | 


| Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, f W | WHISKEY 
oil paintings, &c., packed and | 


ence lay between such troops as these, and 
the untrained and merely temporary bod- 


ies up to that time known as scouts to our | 


army. Lieutenant Casey carried his views 
to Washington. He was entitled to the 
sole credit for his conception, and he urged 
his plans with all the earnestness of his 
nature. Fortunately he met with both 
attention and encouragement from Mr. 
Proctor, the Secretary of War. Ways and 
means were discussed, and Casey, in May, 


lowered, with long lines| 


BOSTON COMMONW KALTH. 


FURS! 


—— If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 


; Aj eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
A Great City as a Hiding-Place. H.CRINE, The Furrier, who@as the largest line of 
tint a iie best quality furs to be found in the city, gt prices 
Some one has told a story of a man Who oyaranteed lower than elsewhere. 
mysteriously disappeared from his home — pars redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
and haunts in this city, savs the New York and most desirable styles, in best possible manner 
World. No member of his family and no 4 lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
friend saw him for many years. And yet 
all that time he lived in the back room of a H, CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, — 
house directly behind his own. He Knew 15 and 1? AVON STREET. 


PRETTY 
)  CIRLS 


jp are pee plenty, and it is fash- 
Tuva be 


Mes Sunt 10 BUY FERRIS 
OOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
Beat for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons et front in 
stead of CLASPS, 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters 
Tape - faste ne en But - 
tons—won ull of 
Cord - FE i Butt. m 
Holes-:con'twear out 
FIT ALL AGES- 
Made in 


FAST BLACK, 
drab and white, 

§ AN Mailed FREF on re- 
\ ceipt of price, by 
[ize FERRIS BROS.., 

Manufacturers, 


—" Broadway, New York. 
j.L LEADING RETAILERS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by fits 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWo borTrles FRER, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P, O, address, 


T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


| came back to Keogh apps in permission 
| from the Secretary to raise a troop of one 
| hundred Cheyennes, to be enlisted on the 
conditions above named. 


But he went 
abroad at hours when the rest of the 
world was not astir, and escaped detection. 
He was sought for in Europe and Asia, as 
well as in the remote parts of this country, 
but no one dreamed of hunting for him in 
the immediate neighborhood of his own 
house. 

Another story is of a well-known man of 
fashion who, having lost his property, 
went to dwell in the lower part of the city 
among the business houses. When usi- 
ness was over and the men whom he Knew 
had gone home he took his evening stroll. 
He never went north of Washington square 
and for years was given up as lost. 

Still another is told of a young diplomat 
who was well known in New York society. 
Business reverses sent him into retirement 
and for five years he went down town and 
up town at the hours when the streets are 
full of business people, but when society is | 
engaged in sleeping or in dressing for 
dinner, and he did not meet a single one of 
| his acquaintances in all that time. 
These cases are all recalled by Mr. Gam- | 
|age’s death. ‘The University building is 
dangerously near to the homes of those | 
who are likely to know a would-be hermit, 
| but this particular recluse seems not to 
| 






















For Sale by 


have cared to escape observation. He 
walked abroad and went to church and 
Bible-class. He merely wanted to be let 
alone and be undisturbed by visitors to his 
| little room in the gray stone pile whose 
| halls and apartments are old enough to 
possess a history and traditions besides 


| this tale of Mr. Gamage. But he escaped 
}apparently not only the intrusions of 
| strangeis but the meeting with old friends 
llike Mr. Evarts, whose classmate he had 


| 
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Union Hoel u Hote Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


“service and attention unsurp: issed by any in the 


country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 

DAM & DE RE VERE ithe nsec 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjotning Lincoln National Bank. 


European plan, Restaurant at moder- 
ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 

Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
care of free of charge. 

Ss. L. HASEY. 


Propricter. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan, $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


| menviee. 
| 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
| Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
| parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
} 
} 
ee | European plan. Dining Room 





been. jand Bar first-class. 
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| Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per ~— 
Catarrh Can’t Be Cured c = 

'with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they| © © ¢HOTEL .” . BAVARIA, 
| cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca-| — wm |" 

tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, = — 

|and in order to cure it you have to take 3 JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 

| internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is yy ’ 

taken internally, and acts directly on the| — | f Rh i Wi 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hali’s Catarrh |* oO = mporter 0 ein ine, 
Cdre is no quack medicine. It was pre- o 

scribed by one of the best. physicians in = = 40 Province Court, Boston. 
this country ror years, and is a regular aia SD 
prescription. It is composed of the best S 2 





tonics known, combined with the best 


blood purifiers, acting directly on the mu- 
cous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 


such wonderful results in curing catarrh. 

Send for testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

|O Sold by draggiste, price 75c. 


I shall be pleased to furrish ay patrons with 
> Tole first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
Props., Toledo, delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
ot charge. Express orders promptly filled, 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 





“Your proposal is so unexpected, Mr. 
Spoonamore,” said the young woman, 
blushingly, ‘‘that [ hardly know what to 


say. You must give metime to think it BOSTON PARALYTIC 
over.” ‘‘Certainly, Miss Jaggers,” said 


the young man accommodatingly. ‘‘That’s ns DT es 


the way l’ve—er—always been in the habit NERVINE INSTITUTE 


of doing in cases like this.” —[Chicago 
208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


| Tribune. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
They hope for water: ‘‘What’s all the | paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
| ‘ a oro? . ) and ad~ice at the institute free. *atients waited upon 
j excitement over yonder? asked Pluto of at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
Lucifer, pointing to a distant part of | any address. 
| Sheol, where large crowds of spirits were | INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 9A. M. 
‘A rain-maker from tod P. M. 

United States has just come down,” — 
| replied Lucifer.—[ Brooklyn Life. 


r Orunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- Ml. C. A. CIGAR « 
tively Cured by administeriag Dr. 
| 








Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
| a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been givenin thousands of cases, and in every 
| instance a pertect cure has followed. ‘It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 

exist. Cures guaranteed, 
| 48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CoO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


ru iar Packing ad Bag, 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on eack Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 











boxed for shipment to all parts 23 |B 
the world; 27 years’ experience ; 
write for reference. 


SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. | 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or express 
& este attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 


41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


Keltterer’s estauralt 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 nd 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND L LACER. 


JONES’ CE cas EBRATED ALE on Draught. 


F. B. WEAVER & CO0.’S 
Spring Lane Cafe, 


and 3 Spring Lane. 


First Entrance off Washington St., down Stairs. 


Steaks, Chops, Roasts and Fish 


Cooked to Order. 


Porsonaliy Gonducted. Colect Parties, 
Favorite Route. Low Bates. 






For particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co.,, 
227 Washington st., Boston. 


‘A first-class article at a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


~~ MANUFACTURED BY THE—~ 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO, 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufacture are 
ae 1 recommended by eminent 

Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family trasle, prices 
| 5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 1244 lb. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public lostita- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON, 





| 
| 
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SIMPSON SPRING At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, iat 


CWhite Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 


Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth, 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That we shall be ‘mizzible’ when Mrs. 
Harry Walmers, Jr., leaves us. 

That Miss Kate Blancke is already dear 
to the gallery-gods as ‘Taggs’ sister.’ 

That the Virgin Queen could swear a 
good round oath, but Miss Walsh can’t. 

That 1t promises to be shuffle and deal in 
the Boston Museum company next year. 

That the Lost Paradise will soon be 
such, indeed, so far as Boston is con- 
cerned. 

That the scene before Kenilworth Castle 
{will alone tempt the spectator to many see- 

ngs of ‘Amy Kobsart.’ 

That Mr. Burrows’s Bunsby is one of 
the memora ble hits of the season. 

That Aunt Abby's prophesied departure 
gives us all the blues. 

That Cleopatra, in the third interpreta- 
tion offered us within a year, comes again 
next week. 

That brilliant Emma Sheridan may, by 
general consent, twine the laurels of a 
dramatist with those of actress and nov- 
elist. 

That in the new Vokes play, Rosina 
wears a big hat and an Empire gown, and 
does a dance, in the same, which entrances 
all beholders. 

That Louie Harrison ‘held up the situa- 
ation’ magnificently, last Tuesday night, 
for an excessively mauvais quart @heure. 

That Amy Robsart’s gowns area dream, 
and that’s a fact. 

That the Woman’s Press Association’s 
pretty reception last Friday, was a sort of 
panoramic view of dramatic Boston. 

That Mr. Kellerd’s marked popularity, as 
actor and reader, with Boston audiences, 
should give the Museum management a 
significant hint. 


Announcement and Chat. 

The magnificent production of ‘Amy 
Robsart,’ whose title-réle Miss Marie Wain- 
wright plays with such delicate grace, 
will remain at the Tremont Theatre one 
week longer. 


‘Cleopatra,’ with Miss Fanny Davenport 
as the Serpent of old Nile, will return to 
the Hollis St. Theatre next Monday, fora 
repetition of its last year’s success. 


‘The Trumpet Call,’ with its stirring 
military effects and fine scenic settings, 
remains at the Boston Theatre until 
further notice. 


‘La Cigale’ has made a phenomenal hit, 
at the Globe Theatre, and Miss Lillian 
Russell, whose charming work as Marton 
press and public unite to praise, is the 
reigning favorite of the hour. 


‘The Lost Paradise’ is nearing the end 
of its exceedingly successful run at the 
Columbia Theatre, but is booked for yet 
a few weeks to come. 


‘Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’ with its 
sweet and quaint story of baby love, has 
made its way to the public heart; and 
with ‘Dombey and Son’ as an entertaining 
afterpiece, will continue through the com- 
ing week. Those who wish to enjoy this 
pleasing performance, however, must seize 
the opportunity; for in consequence of his 
contract to produce ‘The Princess of Erie,’ 
Manager Field is obliged to cut short the 
run of the present bill. 

The Park Theatre will be cold indeed | 
after merry-hearted Miss Abby bids it fare- | 
well, which calamity is threatened in the | 
not remote future. Boston must take 
betimes its farewell glimpses of ‘The! 
County Fair.’ | 


‘A Parlor Match’ will remain at the | 
Grand Opera House one more week. 


week, Miss Fanny Rice will give her audi- 
ences ‘A Jolly Surprise.’ 


Miss Wainwright wears some dresses 
in ‘Amy Robsart’ (and so does Miss 
Blanche Walsh as Queep Elizabeth) which 
are exact copies of origMals still preserved 
in the Towereof London. The dresses of 
Queen Elizabeth and the caparisons of the 
horse she rides are almost beyond com- 
pare for stage magnificence. 


The May Howard Variety and Burlesque 
Company cemes tothe Howard Atheneum 
next Wednesday. 


A personal canvass, so to speak, of most 

of the cities and larger towns _f New 
England shows already a glorious in.erest 
in the operatic festival—the Grand Opera 
season, in Italian and French which 
| Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau will 
conduct in the grandly refitted Mechanics 
Building Auditorium, beginning March 14. 
| In the larger cities already parties varying 
|in numbers frum 150 to 700 have been 
formed to make excursions to Boston. As 
|far away as Bangor (where over 500 are 
| now awaiting the opening of the sale here) 
|has the interest extended, while Provi- 
| dence, Pawtucket, Springfield, Worcester 


and other places are on the alert already. 
| - 


Civilized Inhumanity. 


| Wewonder at the monstrous cruelties 
|of past ages. How cou'd they been have 
possible, we ask, since ‘human nature has 
always been the same?’ But human nature 
has not always been the same, writes E. P. 
Jackson in the Popular Science Monthly; 
it has always been changing; it is chang- 
ing now, and it will always continue to 
change. And the rate of improvement is 
continually accelerating. 

Those born since the war find it dificult 
to comprehand the barbarities of even 
one short generation ago. Their children 
will find the barbarities of to-day equally 
incredible. The horrors of Siberia, of 
the Russian persecution of Israel, of the 
no less infamous sweat-shops in our owa 
country, may relegate the latter third of 
the nineteenth century to the same limbo 
of infamy in which the ages of Nero and 
Simon Legree are condemned, notwith- 
standing the comparatively great ameliora- 
tions in the average condition of the 
human race. 

Stull later generations will wonder at 
the possibility of inhumanity which in our 
day condemns the many to life-shortening 
and ®fe-embittering toil that the few may 
consume in luxurious idleness the price of 
their sweat and suffering; at the travesty 
of justice which punishes the criminal 
who robs his one victim with his puny 
arm of flesh and bends the knee to the 
rufian who despoils his thousands with 
his mightier brain; at the selfish greed of 
the titled idlers who partition the soil 
among themselves and take heavy toll of 
the multitude of Earth's children for pre- 
suming to live upon the bosom of their 
common mother; at the unspeakable cruel- 
ty of the sex which flatters and spoils 
with indulgence a portion of the other 
sex, and drives by its tyranny another 
portion to starvation, suicide, or infamy. 


Polish up the Handles. 


When the celebrated librettist, Mr. Gil- 
bert, inserted that line in his popular opera 
‘Pinafore,’ in which the Lord High Admiral 
of the navy observes: ‘I polished up the 
handles so carefully, that now I am the 
ruler of the Queen’s navee,” he fully ap- 
preciated the effect that polished handles 
have on the average mind. There is noth- 
ing more ornamental and nothing more 
effective than brass and other metallic 
work when }kept in a beautifully clean and 
polished condition. There are for instance 
several popular cafés along Washington 
St., whose proprietors always make it a 
point to have the brass railings in front of 
their establishments polished to a point of 
dazzling resplendence. They do well, for 
they know that this catches the public eye, 
and gives assurance that the outside polish 
must be accompanied by an equal spotless- 
ness within. Probably everybody has 
recognized this fact, that metal work of 
all sorts should always be kept bright; but 
to do this has not always been easy. 

Various preparations have been put on 
the market fer scouring brass and tin, sil- 
ver and nickel, handles and railings, and 
similar objects; but many of them have 
| been accompanied by objectionable feat- 
|tures. In some cases, it required alto- 
| gether too much exertion and work to effect 
| the polish. In other cases, it was too 
| Short lived, passing away almost as soon 
|as produced; and again, there have been 














reparations of rig’ 
“9 Sark 6 vigorous character | The qoouse will continue the American | 


as to wear out the surface to which they 
were applied. But experiments always 
brings satisfactory results in time; and 
| there has now been prepared a metal pol- 
ish called ‘Starine,’ that puts a shine upon 
brass or other metallic surface very rap- 
idly, very easily, and permanently. It is 
used by our best Hotels, theatres, in en- 
gine rooms, steamships, by our best res- 
taurants, and by thousands of house- 
keepers. It is manufactured by Samuel 
Kidder of 60 Federal St., this city. 
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A Word Aboat Western Investments. 


It is needless to remark on the fact that 
thousands of people in this neighborhood 
and throughout New jEngland have inves- 
ted in the aggregate millions of dollars in | 
mortgages on Western real estate, from 
which they have received scant returns, 
and in many cases no returns at all. In 
some cages, this is because their money 
was in the first place injudiciously invested ; 
but in many cases, it was owing to the 
fact that the mortgages they hold are upon 
property remote and inaccessible to them, 
which cannot be visited and examined 
without great personal expense. They 
have therefore allowed the mortgages to 
default, or the interest upon them to go un- 
collected, because of the trouble and ex- 
pense of looking into the matter. Now 
these people will be interested to know, 
as it means a great many dollars in their 
pockets, that there is a company in this 
city that will do the necessary work for 
them and bring them returns from what 
appear to be hopeless investments. The 
City Real Estate Trust Co. of 101 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, acts as attorney and 
agent for the collection of defaulted 
mortgages and takes care of collections on 
mortgages not in default, looks after de- 
faulted municipal bonds, notes and all 
kinds of investments, in the states of 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Texas. It also takes entire charge of the 
rental and sale of real estate in those lo- 
calities. The men composing this company 
are among the best known business men of 
the West, and have the highest indors- 
ment. 


Always Serviceable. 


The old adage that says ‘‘Nothing is 
cheap that you do not want,” is perfectly 
true; but there are certain things that you 
always want; and those are things that it 
is always well to buy when they are cheap. 
For instance, rugs are always serviceable 
and always desirable. There is no room 
in the house where a rug does not come 
into service, and a good rugis something 
that like good wine, improving with age. 
There is a rare opportunity now offered 
people of this community to buy excellent 
rugs at marvellously low rates. Messrs. 
Joel Goldthwait & Co., of 163 to 169 Wash- 
ington Street, are offering a large stock of 
rugs, carpets and mats, that have been 
slightly damaged by smoke, but not in the 
least by fire, at greatly reduced figures. 
The fact that these rugs have been in the 
neighborhood of smoke does not impair 
their real value; but make it necessary of 
course that some reduction in thelr price 
should be made. This reduction has been 
most liberal. The stock includes oriental 
carpets, rugs and mats, Axminsters. Wil 
tons, velvets, and many other varieties. 





AMUSEMENTS. 











NEW 


CAFE. 
QUINCY HOUSE: 


On account of the increase in 
business, Messrs. SINCLAIR and 
MANN will open to the public 


TO-DAY, 


Two Elegant Dining Rooms on 
the European plan, for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


First-Class Cuisine and Service 


> a a 








REASONABLE PRICES. 


} 


pian, as before. 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill | 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 69c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. | 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 











PADEREWSKI. 


THE LAST PIANO RECITALS IN BOSTON 


(Prior to Departure for Europe) 

will taxe place 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, 
On the following dates. 

TUESDAY, 234 Feb. } 

WEDNESDAY, 24th Feb. 

THURSDAY, 25th Feb. 

and 
SATURDAY, 27th Feb. 


ga Reserved Seats, $1.50. Now on sale at the Box 
Office, Music Hall. 


~ BOWDOIN evant. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON.....-. Props. and Managers. 


Afternoons 
t 


a 
| 2.30. 
J 


One week beginning Feb. 29, 


FANNY RICE 


— IN 


A JOLLY SURPRISE. 


Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON. ..++eeeeees Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 
LAST WEEK, 
*“ ALWAYS CROWDED.” 


CHARLES A DRAMATIC THE 
FROHMANN’S SENSATION. LOST 
BOSTON STOCK CO. PARADISE. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2. Evenings at 8. 


~ BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD... cccscccccscccccccccsees Manager. 


LAST WEEK OF THE 
“HOURS WITH DICKENS.” 
THE HOLLY TREE INN. 


“ From beginning to end an unmarre d delight, and 
to miss it wereto miss one of the keenest dramatic 
delights of many seasons,”’—| Transcript. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
Received with Shouts of Laughter. 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE ..ccccccccccccccccescccess Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and Manager. 
Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 29. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE! 
Evenings at 7.45. Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 
Engagement of the 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY, 
In Audran’s Greatest Success, 


“LA CIGALE.” 


With the original cast. 
SALE OF SEATS NOW PROGRESSING. 





HOLLIS ritaree. 


ISAAC B. RICH.....+- .-.-Proprietor and Manage). 
Commencing Monday, Feb. 29. 
FANNY 


DAV EN PORT 


Supported by 
MELBOURNE MacDOWELL, 
Under the management of Marcus R. Mayer in 
SARDOU’'S 


CLEOPATRA. 
Evenings at /.45. Saturday Matinee Only at 1.30. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


Procror & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 


Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 
2ND AND LAST WEEK 
And last opportunities to see the Comedy Leaders, 


EVANS & HOEY, 


In their Favorite Farce, 


A PARLOR MATCH. 


New Specialities! New Features! 
New Songs! New Dances! 
Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 
Next Attraction—Verona Jarbeau in the musical 
comedy ** STARLIGHT.” 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS.....-. Proprietor and Manager. 


Week Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 29. 


THE HOWARD 
BIG BURLESQUE CO. 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
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BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 
Sound of gusty driving rain 
When we wake at midnight hour, 
Ice-tipp’d branches on the pane 
Beating music to the show’r. 


Crows that caw from steaming woods, 
Robins piping in'the glades, 

Suds that from their winter hoods 
Peep and blush like pretty maids. 


Grateful odors of damp earth, 
Boist’rous glee of muddy rills, 
Shouting, brawling, in their mirth, 

Down the bare flanks of the hills. 


Here and there a crocus’ head 
Thrusting up to dare the cold, 
W hile its sisters, warm in bed, 


Stir their coverlids of mould. 


Spring is coming; spring is near; 
She is whispered in the air. 

Soon the blithe nymph will be here, 
Shaking blossoms from her hair. 


—{Harper’s Bazar. 


An Independent Theatre. 


If our reformers will lead off in this 
direction, they will find many followers, 
even among such inferior cattle as actors 
and critics, writes Edward Fuller in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. As government 
aid seemsto be out of the question, such a 
theatre must depend upon private liberal- 
ity. In the present state of the public 
taste, itis a saferule that the profit from 
a play isin inverse ratio to its excellence. 


A large annual deficit, therefore, would 
have to be counted upon, at least at the 


outset. Are there any wealthy men who 
would be willing to spend their money in 
this way? It has been shown how much 
private effort may do for musical culture; 
and universities and hospitals and libraries 
are founded almost every month in the 
year. Willthere rise up some munificent 
patron of dramatic art? 

And if this should come to pass, upon 
what lines should the endowed theatre be 
conducted? It would be fatal to give it 
over to fads, as I fear that most of the 
advocates of the Independent Theatre 
would wish to do. It is not by Ibsen or 
by Mr. Herne that the English stage is to 
be redeemed. The man at the head of the 
new institution should combine with cour- 
age and with culture a practical knowl, 
edge of the playhouse and long experi? 
ence in theatrical management. If I may 
say so without appearing to make invidi- 
ous distinctions, Mr. A. M. Palmer would 
be an ideal choice for the position, if, as 
seems unlikely, be could be prevailed upon 
to accept it. 

The next requisite would be a carefully- 
chosen company of actors, like Mr. Palm- 
er’s own, or like Mr. Field’s at the Boston 
Museum. The vicious ‘star’ system has 
made such a cOmpany more and more 
difficult to get together; but it can be done, 
and the training which the new theatre 
would give might in time furnish outside 
managers with more skilful artists than 
modern hodge-podge methods are likely to 


develop. For now one man in his time no 
longer plays many parts; and whatever 


talent he has gets aw eccentricand abnor- 
mal twist, until manner becomes mere 
mannerism. Our endowed theatre would 
help to obviate this evil. 


An Astronomer’s Courtship. 





A storv istold of the courtship of the 
late late Sir George Airy, the famous as- 
tronomer. By reason of his timidity, he 
seemed doomed to bea bachelor for life. 
But fortune favored him, and he drifted 
into matrimony in an unexpected way. An 
intimate friend remarked to him one day: 
‘‘Have you ever observed Miss ——’s eyes? 
They have the property of double re- 
fraction.” ‘‘Dear me, that is very odd,” 
he exclaimed; ‘‘I should like to see that. 
Do you think I might ventnre to call?” And 
call he did, and begged permission to ex- 
amine the young lady’s eyes. The novelty 
of the situation may have fascinated him. 
At any rate, he begged the privilege of a 
second look at the eyes in a clear light; 
the problem grew so interesting that he at 


length came to the conclusion to make it a 
| life study. The boldness born of scientific | 
curiosity enabled him ultimately to propose. 
| He was accepted, and the strange ey | 

| ended in a happy marriage. 


| 
| Children have a straightforward way of 


| looking at things and a frankness in ex- 
pressing their views that often surprise 
| their elders. This was the case with a 
} Small pupil in a school in Charlotte, who, 
| on being asked the other day, ‘‘Why is the 
Atlantic the most important ocean?” 
promptly answered, ‘‘Because we live on 
it.”—[{ Lewiston Journal. 

Police Captain—Did you catch that mur- 
derer last night? Detective—No, but I 
dreamed I had a clew.—[ New York Weekly. 





MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS, 


OPERAS AND OPERETTAS, 
OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS, ETC. 


Cantatas for Singing Schools and 
Societies. 





 aeeeiemeinentinl 

ESTHER, THE BEAUTIFUL Qu EEN, by Wm. B 
Bradbury. This cantata is too well ‘Known to need de 
scription; it has had an enormous sale rime of presen 
tation 2 hours; fall instructions in the book (Or hestral 
yarts may be rented, $5 00 per month.) Pr 0 eents 
SELSHAZZAR'S FEAST, OR THE FALL “OF BABY 
LON, by G. F. Root. A dramatic Cantata in ten scenes, 
with fine solos, part songs, and choruses Eight ohar 
acters; Jewish costumes Price, 50 cents PILGRIM 
FATHERS, by G. F. Root. A historical Cantata of 
Colonial Times; not dramatic. Price 50 cents; libretto 
12 cents. Other good Cantatas are DANIEL (50 cents), 


RUTH AND BOAZ (paper 65 cents). 
For Female Voices Only. 


In this class are TWIN SISTERS (easy and pleasant). 
Price 40 cents. PICNIC (no action, no dialogue, onc 
hour of solos, trios, choruses, etc.). Price 75 cents 
MAUD IRVING (with dialogue and action). Price 50 
cents. NEW FLOWER QUEEN; a bright Cantata for 
festive occasions, not difficult, Time two hours, 13 char 
acters. Price 60 cents. 


For Children. 


THE MERRY COMPANY, OR CADET'S PICNIC: In 
troducing melodies from The Mikado, The Mascet, Pa 
tience, etc., with other popular airs. Price 40 cents 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL: A pretty Cantata for schoo! exhi- 
bitions. Itis instructive and simple; no scenery. Price 
2% cents. VOICES OF NATURE: Brightand interesting ; 
one hour in length, Introduces birds, animals, insects, and 
flowers. Price 40 cents. STRANGE VISITORS, OR A 
MEETING OF NATIONS, by J. C. Macy. 20 children, in 
the costumes of fairies. sing characteristic national songs; 
a little dialogue Price 30 cents, or $3.00 per dozen. 
HOUR IN FAIRYLAND. Five scenes, very simple; 
time one heur and a half. (Orchestra parts may be 
rented, $5.00 per month). Price 50 cents. DAY IN THE 
WOODS, by Gabriel. Excellent masic, easy for children, 
but very bright. Some recitations; a charming Cantata. 
Price 40 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. KINGDOM OF MOTHER 
GOOBE (by Mrs. Bordman, in three acts). Price 25 
cents; $2.28a dozen. A TRIP TO EUROPE (just Issued, 
in three scenes). Price 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. THE 
DAIRY MAID'S SUPPER (for church festivals; with 
music and illustrative pictures). Price 20 cents; $1.80 
per dozen. THE RAINBOW FESTIVAL (for a fair or 
church entertainment, in two scenes; very pretty 
tableaux). Price 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen, 


For Male and Female Voices. 


GARDEN OF SINGING FLOWERS, by Holden. One 
simple scene; the only characters are the gardener and 
the different flowers; the music is simple and very 
prett Price 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. GYPSY 
Qu EEN, in two acts; easy costumes and scenery. Ex- 
ceptionally good music. (Orchestra parts can be rented. ) 
Price 60 cents. QUIXOTIC QUAKERS: (A droll dia 
logue, with bright, humorous music.) Price 30 cents; 
$3.00 per dozen. THE JOLLY FARMERS: (For high 
school, amateur clubs, etc.). Price 40 cents; $3.60 per 
dozen. HEROES OF ‘76: (dramatic Cantata of the Rev- 
olution, in three acts). Price $1. Words only, 10 cents. 


ents for Decker Bros., Hiniags, and Shonin- 
my Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Fianes exchanged or sold on instalments. 
For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc,, send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPARY, 867 BROADWAY, N. aT 


COR. DEDHAM & ALBANY S18, 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


HORSES 


Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, 


50 Cents. 


DR. EDWARD C. BRACKETT, ) Attendin 

DR. DANIEL D. LEE, — Suseeens, 

DR. WILBERT SOULE. 

Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 
and day. Telephone, 992 Tremont. 
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$20, 000 OF THE TREASURY STOCK OF THE 


PHILLIPS SEWING MACHINE 00, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. 


D. B. GURNEY, President. 


Is now offered—for the purpose of increasing the business—at par. 


DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


THE Massacuusetts LOAN AND TRUST Co., of Boston, by their indorsement on | 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in the 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTE. 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 





Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
one of.the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
In its recent issues Tut COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
-THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 


1891. Dec. 5. CHANDLER, before the 


‘« 19.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 

“ 96.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 

WaDLIN, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 


OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 


2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SamurL H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 


1892. Jan. 


“ 16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


JOHN TREVOR: read by 


23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarvzs V. Rivey, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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BY E. MATHESON. 


1 wonder why, six months ago, 
When we two met to say good-by, 

And roses tossed their scented snow 
To wooing winds that whispered nigh, 

When sunlight fell in glittering showers 
Whe blossom-laden boughs among, 

/nd all the earth was bright with flowers, 
And all the air was glad with song 

That, even though you bent and kissed 
The tearful cloud upon my face, 

J only suw a world of mist, 
Which held no beauty and no grace 


I wonder why, now days are cold, 
And no gay wing the coppice stirs ; 
Now snow lies thickly o’er the wold, 
And mournful winds are inthe firs: 
Nor sun, nor bird, nor flower I miss, 
Because at the old place we stand, 
(There are no tears for you to kiss, 
And once more whisper hand in hand 
That though the earth is wrapped in gloom, 
And leaden clouds shut out the sky, 
My world seems filled with light and bloom 
And Summer warmth—I wonder why! 
[| Chambers’s Journal 


{From the London Standard 
Ghosts are numerous in Russia. They 
are everywhere. At least 50,000,000, if 
not more, of the Czar’s subjects the 
whole rural population in fact— are firmly | 


convinced that there is not a house, inhab- | 
ited or otherwise, that has not its doim- 
ovoit (house-spirit). The peasant looks 


upon the dom wot as aliving reality, as 
something that is as much to be reckoned 
with in the hard, joyless life as the in- 
clemency of the long winter, the tax- | 
collector, the conscription, and similar 
inevitable evils. Nav, he gives more 
thought to the domovoi than even to the 
tax collector, for the latter's visits take 
place at fixed times, whereas the former is 
constantly with him. 

But familiarity invariably breeds con- 
tempt, and also in this case the constant 
presence of the house-spirit has deprived 
him of certain awe-inspiring features | 
which are so characteristic of the ghosts | 
of other countries. Thus in most parts of 
Ruasia the peasant pictures to himse'f the 
domovoi as a little old man with a long 
beard and a hirsute covering all over bis 
body, and as manifesting a decided pref- 
erence for the petch (oven), where he lives 
with his wife and family. I have never| 
heard of a house-spirit who had not at} 
least a wife; in the majority of cases he 
is represented as having also several 
daughters. The latter are reputed to be 
exceedingly attractive and possessing all 
the charms of youth and beauty. But 
woe to the mortal whose fancy takes a 
flight in that direction! He is inevitably 
lost. 

Some fifteen years ago I came across an 
old army pensioner hailing from Voronesh. 
He had served underthe Czar Nicholas, 
and got discharge after the Crimean war 
The old fellow wasa good hand at de- 
scribing the horrors of the ante-emanci- 
pation days; his forte, however, lay in the 
domain of ghost-land. He was a firm be- 
liever in house-spirits, wood-spirits, water- 
nixies, and a host of minor denizens of 
the spirit-world. He had vo doubt what- 
ever that human beings are sometimes 
enticed by the charming daughters of the 
domovoi, and as a case in point mentioned 
that of his own brother, a young fellow of 
nineteen, who had had the misfortune to 
get infatuated with the daughter of their 
house-spirit. 

‘‘Heaven only knows, Darin (master),” 
the old man said with a deep sigh, ‘‘how he 
came to meet the netshistuiu (unclean one), 
but there it was. He suddenly became a 
changed man, lost his appetite, could. not 
sleep, would walk about like a man in a 
dream, not speaking to any one, or even 
answering when spoken to. At first we did 
not know what was the matter with him, 
but learned, on consulting the znakhar 
(sorcerer), that the poorlad had been en- 
snared by the domovoi’s daughter. He 

the sorcerer) tried all kinds of incanta- 

ons and other remedies, but they were all 
of no avail. The lad became worse and 
worse, would disappear for days roaming 
about in the fields, and return home com- 
letely tired out. Things thus went on 
or months, until one morning one of the 
neighbors found the lad hanging from a 
tree.” 

Here the old man wiped away the tears 
from his eyes, muttering to himself, 
** Biedny paren! biedny paren !” (poor lad! 
poor lad!) 

The domovoi, after that sad event, com- 
plétely changed his behavfor towards the 
household. He used to be very kind, even 
indulgent, both to the members of my in- 
formant’s family and to their cattle, horses 
and poultry. He would look after the 
the animals, and see that they were well 
fed and watered, and not molested by 
other spirits. Soon after the death of the 
young fellow the house-spirit began to 
play practical jokes of all kinds. He 
would, for instance, pinch them, cause 
nightmares, and otherwise disturb them in 


! 


Russian Ghosts. 
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| their sleep, throw about articles of furni- | 
ture and kitchen utensils, slam doors, and | 
|do a variety of other annoying things. | 


| Particularly spitefal he showed himself to | 
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The Blue Canary Isles. 


It would be hard for any painter to 


fur hooray! my steck’s riz! It’s ’way up 
} ter a hundred an’ fifty. Whoop-e-e! Haw- 
| haw-haw !” 
| He stooped down over the dead man ar 


horses. He would tear out the hair of | imagine a finer study than the Bay of Las | lifted the bit of cloth from his face. 


their manes, take away their fodder, and | 
| make them restive. 
I heard similar stories of ghosts’ pranks | 
from other peasants, although I have never | 
,come across another instance of a man 
| actually falling in love with the domovoi's | 
| daughter. Very frequently the home-spirit | 
| takes a dislike to some particular member 
| of the family, or even to some particular | 
j}animal, giving vent to his feelings in a 
| variety of unpleasant ways. Itis, however, 
| asserted that a gentle remonstrance with 
| the diedushka (\ittle grandfather)—so the 
| house-spirit is generally alluded to—may in | 
some cases avert his disfavor. 
| In certain districts the ‘little grand- | 
| father’ seems to be less amendable to rea- | 
| son, and the inhabitants have therefore to 
|resort to stronger means of pacification. 
|The services of the village sorcerer are 
| first called into requisition, and, if of no 
| avail, offerings in the shape of hens, geese, | 
and, in rare cases, even of cattle and 
| horses, are had recourse to. In some of 
| the eastern governments ahen or a goose 
lis killed in honor of the domovoi at regular | 


| intervals, the head of the killed bird being | 
| hung up somewhere in the courtyard for | 
the special benefit of the ‘litfle grand- 
father’ and his family. 

It is also custumary to dedicate to the 


acquired horse or cow had been led to its 
new home, and as. the peich is supposed to 
be his favorite spotin the honse, the rope 
is placed there at night. In addition to this 
it is also thought necessary to recommend 
to the domorot’s favor every new animal 
introduced into the household. This is 
done by addressing him in some such man- 
ner as the following: ‘‘Diedushka, take 
kindly to this horse, feed and water him, 
do not molest him thyself, nor suffer thy 
wife and children to ill-treat him.” At the 


j}death of the paterfamilias his heir or 


successor is, 


in some parts, formally in- 
troduced to- the ‘little grandfather,’ the 


| latter being implored to extend his protec- 
ition to the new master and his property 


in the same way as he had done to his pre- 
decessor 

Gererally speaking, the domovo/ is friend- 
ly to people he knows, but the reverse to 
strangers, and it is owing to this circum- 
stance that he is always invited to follow 
the family whenever the residence is 
changed. The oldest female of the house- 
hold goes to the old place, and filling a new 
earthenware vessel with burning coals 
politely invites the ‘little grandfather’ to 
take up his abode in the new house. She 
then covers up the vessel and carries it 
home, where the master and his wife are 
waiting at the doorto meet their old friend 
‘with bread and salt,’ this being the usual 
form of welcome extended by hospitable 
Russians. Onthe company then entering 
the house the coals are emptied on the 
hearth, and the ceremony of installation is 
considered complete. 

Domovois,however, happen to be inimi- 
cal towards each other, and very frequent- 
ly a flerce struggle ensues between the old 
house-ghost and the newcomer. If the 
latter is victorious, the family may look 
forward to peace and plenty, but should 
he succumb to the superior strength of his 
rival, the household must be prepared for 
a veritable pandemonium at night time, 
and for unpleasant surprises in the stable, 
cow-shed, and poultry-yard. For the old 
spirit is sure to have his revenge on the 
family for trying to oust him from his 
quarters. Only on very rare occasions 
the domovois act in accord with each other. 
It is before the advent of a great calam- 
ity, such as the out-break of a war, a 
pestilence, or a famine. All the spirits 
then meet in some secluded spot outside 
the village, and make night hideous with 
their howls and shrieks. 

Next in importance are the Hikimori. 
They are supposed to be the spirits of 
children who departed this life either 
without being baptized, or with the curse 
of their mothers resting on them. Al- 
though on the whole quite harmless, they 
are apt at times to cause disturbances, 
especially when a human being has suc- 
ceeded in catching sight of them, in which 
case they revenge themselves on the offend- 
ing person by throwing at him (or her) 
anything that may be at hand. Like the 
domovois they live in the oven, but, unlike 
their neighbors, they manifest a prefer- 
ence for uninhabited houses. 

Only as recently as 1864 the whole popu- 
lation of Krasnoyarsk, a government town 
in Siberia, was greatly agitated owing toa 
number of Aikimori taking up their abode 
in an uninhabited house, and amusing 
themselves by throwing bricks and other 
large missiles at unotfending passers-by. 
Matters came to a head when the Governor 
himself was one evening wounded with a 
brick. He at once gave orders to surround 
the house with military, and to arrest any 
one who might be seen leaving the prem- 
ises. But the Aikimori are still at large. 


“When pain and anguish wring the brow a min. 
istering angel thou, Jennie.” Rub Saivyation Oil 
on my forehead, and be an angel, dear. 


, See around him, unchanged aud unchange- 
| house-spirit the halter by which a newly | 
| which haunted his adventurous journeys 


Palmas, which is an exact miniature copy 
of that of Gibraltar, writes a correspond- 


ent of the N. Y. Times. The noble sweep | 


of the bay itself, with its wide expanse of 
deep, rich blue, edged with a glittering line 
of snow-white foam, the mighty precipice 
at one extremity of the curve and the dainty 
little white town at the other, the tiny fish- 
ing boats flitting like fireflies over the 
smooth, shining sea, the broad belt of 
tawny sand inthe background, and beyond 
it the dark mountain terraces melting into 
the warm, dreamy sky, are all there. 
Beautiful as it is, however, Grand 
Canary would woefully disillusionize, in 
some points, at least, the many who know 
it only from hearsay. In the traditional 


|}home of the canary all the pretty little 
yellow-feathered citizens with whose chirp- | 
ing every strect is elive are really—so I ain 


told, at least—imported from Germany! 
But the real ‘sight’ of Grand Canary is 
not so much the scenery itself as the 
strange figures tuat people it. and p:eserve 
imperishably, in the bustling age of rail 
ways and telegraphs, the living likeness of 
what the world was before the discovery 
of America. Were the great Don Quixote 
to come riding into Las Palmas to-day 
upon his ‘many-cornered steed,’ he would 


able, all those quaint medieval figures 
amid the sunny Andalusian hills. 

The kerchiefed women gossip around 
the well, the sturdy black-haired arriero 
(carrier) strides along through the dust 
beside his laden mule, the olive-cheeked, 
bright-eyed little ‘picaroon,’ (who seems to 
bave walked bodily out of one Murillo’s 
pictures), munches his banana on the steps 
of a church, and the peasant beauty, with 
her earthen pitcher poised io the old 
Moorish fashion upon her graceful head, 
exchanges a few piquant words cuquet- 
tishly with a passing soldier— all alike un- 
altered since the days when the Moslem 
reigned in Grenada, and when Columbus 
was an unknown suppliant at Ferdinand’s 
Court. 

This portly, grave looking priest, at 
whose broad-leaved hat and long black 
cassock the irreverent wind tugs so flerce- 
ly, might sit for the portrait of the criti- 
cal Cura, who made so merciless a sweep 
of poor Don Quixote’s library of romance. 
Cervantes himself may have been in his 
youth just such a gay cavalier as this 
handsome young spark who comes pranc- 
ing past on a fine black borse. shooting a 
killing glance at yonder portigo (lattice), 
the dark opening of which frames the 
head of acharming girlina dainty black 
maaotilla. That burly, broad-cheeked fel- 
low, mounted on a donkey as stout and 
pauochy as himself,might be Sancho Panza 
onthe immortal Dapple, and yonder sun- 
burned, sinewv figure in goatskin, who is 
wiping his reeking face in the shade of a 
projecting porch, must surely be the very 
goatherd with whom he eame to blows in 
the wilds of the Sierra Morena. 


F. Albrecht, 241 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, recom- 
mends Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup for cough and cold. 





The Best Dinners. 





In the middle ages the best dinners 
were to be found in the palaces of the 
Bishops and the refectories of mitred Ab- 
bots. For example, says All the Year 
Round, there was Richard de Swinfield, 
Bishop of Hereford, whose ‘Roll of House- 
hold Expenses,’ published by the Camden 
Society, shows the sumptuous manner of 
living of this prelate. His cellars were 
stored with the best wines; his kitchens 
were fragrant with appetizing odors; the 
choicest products of the East filled his 
spiceries. His bakeries turned out for his 
use the best wheaten bread; his breweries, 
the strongest and most transparent ales. 
When he removed from one manor house 
to another, or journeyed to London, he 
was accompanied by his domestic utensils, 
his brass pets, and his earthenware jugs; 
and his baker always preceded him, that 
the supply of bread might never run short. 

One day for dinner the bill of fare in- 
cluded three quarters of beef, three sheep, 
half a pig, eight geese, ten fowls, twelve 
pigeons, nine partridges, and uncounted 
larks, with a proportional supply of wine 
and beer. On fasting days, the place of 
the meat, poultry, and game was taken by 
fish—eels, salmon, tench, lampreys, min- 
nows, salt herrings, and salt cod. In 





winter, oysters were bought by the gal- 
lon; in May and June, fresh mackerel 
tickled the episcopal palate, and trout, in 
their due season, grilled for his benefit. 
Spending one Christmas-tide at his Prest- 
bury manor house, he orders a cask of 
Bordeaux wineto be brought from Bris- | 
tol, and an enormous quantity of beer to be | 
brewed, and the Christmas Day dinner, for 
himself and his guests, comprehends two | 
carcases and three quarters of beef, with | 
calves, does, pigs, fowls, bread, and| 
cheese, two ‘sectanis’ of red wine and one 
of white. 





WM. H. JACKSON 
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Mr. Tesla’s Electrical Wonders. 





Mr. Nikola Tesla, the young American 
electrician, recently lectured by invitation 
the Institution of Electrical Engi- 

neers in London. Of his experiments, the 
London Times says that, while of great 
+ theoretical interest, they also point to the 
; possibility of a new mode of artificial illu- 
mination, which will bring us nearer to 
the ideal light of De Cyrano Bergerac, the 
French Lucian of the seventeenth century, 
who seems to have inspired our own Gulli- 
ver, and, perhaps, also ‘The Coming Race’ 
of Bulwer-Lytton—namely, alight resem- 
bling suushine, but without its heat. 
The currents Mr. Tesla employs are de- 
rived from an alternating current dynamo | 
2 of special device, carrying nearly 400 | 
} electro magnets driven at some 2,000 revo- 
lutions per minute, and supplying a cur- 


second. When sucha curreat is passed 


rent alternating 20,000 times or more per | 


through a bare wire it is seen to glow in | 
the dark, and sheets of light are visible | 
passing between two wires connected to 


i the poles of the generator. From a metal 
' point attached to one pole rises a bluish 
' flame like that of a torch, or the flare of a 


gas-jet burning at a high pressure; but 
there is no waste of material; only the 
electric energy is consumed, with the 


production of ozone. 


| 
' 


| 


Mr. Tesla connects “ a variety of vacuum 
tubes containing small disks of metal. and 
even non conduc tors, such as aluminum, 
lime, or carbon, to one pole of his genera- | 
tor, and produced some very beautiful | 

ffects. Inthe midst of a luminous haze, 
due to the residual gas in the tube, the disk 


of solid matter became brightly incandes- 
cent, and yielded a comparatively powerful 
ght, which only requires to be intensified 
ewhat to be of practical use. The 
light became brighter when he brought his 
mare hand close to the bulb, and brighter 
still when he placed over the bulb an ordi- 
nary shade of metal. 

The most striking experiment shown, 
however, consisted in joining two sheets of 
tinfoil, one over the lecturer’s head, the 

ther on the table, to the poles of his gen- 

rator. The space between these two 
eets immediately became electritied, aad 
mg vacuum tube waved about in it, 
without attachment to any conductor what- 
r, glowed in the 


son 


eve darkness like a flaming 
sword. This experiment was intended to 
istrate the possibility of rendering an 
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entire room so electric, by plates in the 
ceiling or under the floor, that vacuum 
bulbs placed anywhere within it would, 
vield a light. 

It is a remarkable fact that (currents of 
these extremely high potentials appear to 
be absolutely without effect upon the human 
organism. ‘Taking an iron bar in one hand | 
and a vacuum tube in the other, the lec- 


turer made his body a portion of the circuit 
by placing the point of the bar upona 
terminai, emitting sparks several inches 
long. The vacuum tube glowed brilliantly, 
while the lecturer remained wholly unaf- 
| fected. 
H Mr. Tesla’s results have led him to con- 


' clude that air at ordinary pressures is as 
i easily traversed by these peculiar currents 
as rarified air by the currents of the ordinary | 
induction coil. The lightning discharge 
being snpposed to be oscillatory, like the 
spark from a Leyden jar, the air between | 
he charged cloud and the earth is easily 
pierced. Moreover, as Mr. Tesla shows, 


hese currents so agitate the air that in 
beating upon a metal body it makes the 


atter incandescent—an observation which 
accounts for the fact that detached masses 
; f metal, such as watches in the pocket, 


' ire sometimes fused in thunder-storms. 
‘‘What’s your r idea of happiness?” ‘‘Noth- 
g to do and lots of time to do it in.”— 


Jahn 
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F| ~. oTt & Bownag, Chemists, t 30 
“ew York, 

ir druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
all everywhere do. $r. 


: 33 


uth sth Avenue, 





| 





j 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 





for a time and then have them ret 1again. Ime 
radical] cure, JI have made t} f FITS, EPI 
LEPSY or FALLING SICK NESS a lifelong study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
thers have failed is nor n for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


Hi. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


JOHNSON’ 


ANoDYNE 


LINIMENT 


\KE any OTH 


yr As much HEp 
Yor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL cee, 2” 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of it. In use for more than Eighty 


Years, and still leads. Gene- 
ration after Generation have used and blessed it, 
Every Traveler should have . bottle in his satchel. 


Ever Suffe rer Fro m Rheumatism, 
Sci ; Neuraltia, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,C« oe atarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, ( holera-Morbus, Diarrhoea Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy c ure. 
Should have Johnson’s 
om —o —_ € 






Every Mother 


rf ‘ole 





Colds, 
Cc ramps 
my without 
all Summer 
post-paid; 6 bot- 

Bo , 


We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding your trouble. It will cost 


Ap, 
c “ute, .* ises, 
in any fami! 


Sore Throat, To eae 





you nothin Our method of treating Sexual 
Weakness, Spermatorrhea, and all dire ases of 
young and m ddle-aged men resulting indis- 
cretions, is conceded to be the best. Write us. 


Communications confidential. : 
OSTON MEDICAL BUREAT, 


86 Court St., cor. Howard, Boston 
AMAN WHO WEA. PAY the 
0 U N D highest cash pri for Uld-fash- 
foned Jewelry of every kind, old goid pens; 


also, gold and silver watches - roken chains 
rings, eardrops, pins, bracelets, or any article 
that contains golc or sily er, punched coins, old 


stones, diamonds from rings, etc. 
CHAS. W. HOWE, 
325. Washington St... Boston, Mass. 


GANCERS AND TUMORS 


Cured Without Use of 
| the Knife. 


| There diseases which are much 

dreaded ordinary mortals as cancers and 
}tumors. The commencement of thelr treatment 
|} has been many times the death warrant of the 
| patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
| risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 


| of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
many a person shrink from the attempt to 


are 
by 


no 80 


|} made 





getrid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
| they are told by their physician that the lump 


upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut,isa 
It is not intended here to 
diagnosis of the different varicties of 
but only some of the leading symptoms 
approach of this terrible disease. If 
‘iump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
pricking, creeping shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don’t attempt 
reelf the thousand and one 


| pronounce d cancer! 
;} give any 
| cancers, 
| of the 


| 
| have 


you 


darting, or 


to cure it you with 


remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
Boston, Ma If the affection Is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfollation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
to at ones Delays are dangerous. 
rumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
naterial, generally in some gland or .organ. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
} functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 


bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 


irculating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 


where humors settle only when the blood ia filled 
|}with more poisonous substances than can be 
jearried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 


hould be 


large 


attended to before their growth becomes 


Dr. M. 
he treatment and cure of cancers 
the knife 
t has been a medic 
which 
growth and eradicates the 
i forever. Patients 
physicians or at hospitais 
to consult the doctor 
75 Court Street, Boston, Masa. 
also be pleased to answer any 
concerning his treatment. The 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
| detention from work. Attention is called to the 
| following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
| to answer any letters of inguiry. 


Solomon 
with- 

and 
ine used both internally 
the 
Polson trum the system 


For over twenty years James 


ide t 


; out the 


has 


use of or caustic a study, 


the resul 
fand externally 


completely removes 


who have been pronounced 


urable by 


ially invited 


} ithe are espec- 
at his office, 
Che doctor will 
correspondence 
treatment is a 


| One of the most remarkable cases which has 
| been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
i} Jennie Belcher of 9% G Street, South Boston. 


| Miss Belcher is a young lex 
lgoca education, and a real honest, Christian 
|woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
| states her case free ly, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 
“J first began to 
years ago, but did not 


ly of excellent family, 


feel the rouble about two 
pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me very much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. he other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. 

consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluced the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. Iwas 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
waanane over seven pounds, and was two 
growths, one on the mght side and one on the 
left side, and was as haid as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
| size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
| was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
| ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. Solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 


and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 


growth with the use only of simple 
remedies. With renewed hope, 
| under his charge. 


botanical 
I placed myself 
The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pilis 
|nightand morning. In less than two weeks after 
| taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
| and the cure was accomplished without the use 
ofthe knife or poison in any form. In givin 
| this te stimonial to the public 1 do so because i 
| want eve ewes to know what Dr. Solomon can 
| do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
| never Can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr, James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
good meals a day, when before 1 could take 
food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
jand can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physt- 
cians who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
| it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 
toston, Aug. 25, 1891. Then personaliy appeared 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 
ands amermee above statement before me. 
j . B. CooGan, Notary Public. 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 
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TRY A BOTTLE 


| 
| 
| 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMEN 
OWNERS OF HORSES 


Cannot afford to be without it. 


IT ‘Softens Grows and keeps the feet in 
healthy condition. 
IT Is a sure cure for Quarter Crack and 
Thrush, 
IT Is a never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders, 


If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED 

Price 4 0z—2h5e, 16 oz— $1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any addre 88 on receipt of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


BATH, N. H. 
_Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 


Wholesale Druggists, 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Portland, Maine. 


Soston; Wells, 
Cook, Everett 


Richardson 
& Pennell, 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
We are using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto beall that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen gene rally, 
.- MILLS & CO, 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


CROCKER BROS., 
Manufacturers aad Retallers of 
Silk and 
Derby. Hats 
G1: at *% 





Wholesale 
Prices. 
Silk Hats $3, 4, 

5,6.9 
Derbys, $2, 2.50; 
3, 3.50. 


Also Silk Hats Made Fashionable, $2 50. 


35 PROVINCE ST.., 





OFF SCHOOL ST... Boston, Mass. 
‘ 
We send the marvelona French 


’ Remedy CALTHOS free, and a 
MEN leval guarantee that CALTHOs will 
f STOP Discharges & Emiasiona, 
CURE Spermatorrhen, Varicocele 
and RESTORE Lost Vigor. 
C~ / tland pavt/ satished, 
7; Aires, VON MOHL CO., 

Hole 


Amertean Agents, Cincinnatl, Ohlo, 











CAAAAAALAAAALY 
€ Book 


C 


Magazine 
Commercial 


PRINTING 


Cc. W. Calkins & Co. 
52 Purchase St. 
Boston 







Patent W, S.A, Corset and 
Health Waist. 


Admired by 
and Health 


thousands at the Food 
Exposition, Mechanics’ 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 

ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 


181 Tremont Street, Room 16 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 





On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE VW/EST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albeny- 

8, 30 4 . EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 


A. OM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
11, 3 green Parlor car to Troy. 
DAILY EXPRES 8, with Sleeping 
y 00 &. a. to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis vig Mic nen Central and Wabash Rys. 
3 0 M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Baffalo, 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8, 00 4 M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
tres al 
10. 0%. .M, MONT “am FLYER, Parlor 
3 Care to Montreal. 
3. 05 f; M. ACCOMMODATION to 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
7 00: to Montreal 
* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
WATSON, Gen’'l Pass. Agi, 
Boston, Mass 


8ST 


Rutland, 


J. R. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


No Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured., 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 











plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of Lapy Poor's OINTMENT 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 


Balm for all aches and pains. 


Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 





Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, all 
Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured 
by Lapy Poor's OrstmMeNtT. Fully Warranted. 

For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. 

Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 00. 


Sanitary Underwear) = Bawxers. 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. [Issue MERCANTILE and TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 





DR. JAEGER’S 








Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 

STOCK and BON D ORDERS executed in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Choice 
Investment Securities for Sale. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to? gare No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


ENGRAVING 
PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


a —_—— | PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
ARTISTIC AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


PRINTING AND DESIGNING. ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,,\peRsoNAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 




















HIA TS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. £. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 











Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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HAINES BROTHERS 


ceMATOCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL ‘AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 
Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
181 TREMONT STREERT. 11 
100 Pianos to select.from, including Sohmer, Pease and other;good makes. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANY COMPANY 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO,THE SOCIETY'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITADLE 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 
New Methods. 





bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 

Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagor Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 
ag AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER..¢9 


Telephone 641 Tremont. 











144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


SOld in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Store 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestow? 


Disttict,),Boston, nearly oppesite Post Office. 
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We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. > 











